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2 x Plenty = Enough 


In 1945 and 1946 the demand for LITERATURE AND 
LIFE books, way beyond our generous estimates, put us 
out of stock early in the fall . . . many schools had to wait 
a long time for back-ordered books. 


This year we figured what would be PLENTY—and then 
DOUBLED it. So we’re hoping that we won’t be out of 


stock of any of the current-edition LITERATURE AND 
LIFE titles at any time this year. 


If you would like to see LITERATURE AND LIFE 
before making your decision on textbooks for next semes- 
ter—won’t you write our nearest office? 


SCOTT, 
FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
San Francisco 5 New York 10 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Literature texts, grades 7-12 


The world’s finest literature, selected and 
graded with the phe care, unfolds at 
each level of the junior-senior high school. 


Prose and Poetry of England . . . Grade 12 

Prose and Poetry of America... ... 11 Steps to Good English 

Prose and Poetry for Appreciation . . . 10 for High Schools 
By Shattuck and Cauley 


Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment... 9 
Prose and Poetry Adventures ...... 8 
Prose and Poetry Journeys . eooecee’ 


Teachers’ Manuals - Workbooks 


Stressing both comprehension and appre- 
ciation, these inviting books offer every 
type of literature, including separately 
bound novels, Shakespearean plays, and 
one volume of myths and tammy The 
material has been selected for its literary 
merit, its direct appeal to student interest, 
and its fitness for age and grade levels. 
They are printed in two colors throughout, 
fully illustrated. 


Write for descriptive folders. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO. INC. 


SYRACUSE, WN. Y 


Combined texts and work 

books, containing all that is 
needed for a well-rounded and complete course in 
English., Students accept the challenge of these 
books and consistently exceed all expectations. 
Book , for Grades 9 and 10; Book II for Grades 
11 and 12. 


Beacon Lights of Literature 
By Rudolph W. Chamberiain 

Popular and outstanding texts in English 
literature, containing splendidly selected examples 
of English and American prose, poetry, and 
drama. Noted for the complete teaching intro- 
ductions which add meaning and understanding. 
Book 12 contains a brief survey of the entire 
field of English and American literature. Books 9 

10, 11, and 12 for Grades g, 10, 11, and 12 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, N.Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


POETRY 
Announces 


CRITICAL SUPPLEMENTS 


These supplements, designed for use with POETRY in college classes and 
prepared in consultation with poets, critics and educators, are intended to 
serve as a guide to contemporary poetry and an investigation (with reference 
to new and untested work) of the general problems of poetry and criticism. 
They include discussions of ideas and method, analysis of typical poems, 
annotations when necessary, questions designed to call the reader’s attention 
to relevant approaches and difficulties, and suggested comparisons between 
new poetry and the poetry of the past. 


The supplements are issued with eight numbers of the magazine for the 
school year, beginning in October. Subscriptions may begin with any issue. 
Sample copies on request. Order from POETRY, 232 East Erie Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 


Student rates: 25cents per set (magazine and supplement) in mailings of 10 
or more. Desk copies free. Subscriptions: $1.50 the year. 


POETRY, 232 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


It’s the Human Touch 
Which Makes the Difference 


“T like ENJOYING ENGLISH for many reasons. Its arrangement 
is perfect. ... The material of the text is needful material; it stresses 
the common errors, and, what is more, it goes about it pleasantly. 
I'd say the manner of presentation is friendly and human. It is clear; 
one doesn’t need to explain an explanation. ...I like the size of 
WOLFE-HAMILTON the books, the type, the arrangement, and just about everything.” 


EIGHTH 


The words are those of a teacher in Woodstock, Ill. The italics are ours. We 
want to emphasize this bonus of pleasant friendliness and humanness which 
makes ENJOYING ENGLISH accomplish so much more than other English 
texts. Try it, and see for yourself what a difference it makes. 


by Wolfe, Hamilton, Geyer ENJOYIN G ENGLISH for Grades Seven-Twelve 
is published by 
72 Fifth Ave. NEWSON & COMPANY _ New York 11, N.Y. 
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Just Out 


Revised Edition 


ENGLISH ESSENTIALS 
WITH 


OBJECTIVE EXERCISES 


By PAUL SIDWELL 
Associate Professor of English, Purdue University 


of grammar, punctuation, and sentence structure. It is 

written in a clear, understandable style and follows the 
simple to complex method. No additional text is required with 
this workbook because the grammar rules on which the exercises 
are based are fully discussed. 


T H1Is workbook presents a thorough review of the essentials 


There are sixty-four exercises of the objective type in this new edition. To 
minimize student guesswork, the student is required to cite the rule number 
when he answers each question. Each exercise appears opposite the grammar 
under discussion and is perforated for detaching. The grammar material 
thus remains for subsequent reference use. 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES—summarizing outlines at the ends of certain 
chapters; fifty-six rules commonly used in theme correction placed for conven- 
ience on the inside of the front cover and flyleaf; an error chart to show 
the students’ improvement; sentences taken liberally from students’ themes; 
and an index to make the book more serviceable for reference in compo- 
sition courses. A teachers’ manual is available. 


279 pages, $1.75 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street New York 10, Y. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


PLAYMAKING 
WITH CHILDREN 


By WINIFRED WARD 


HIS up-to-date guide-book, by Winifred Ward, Assistant Professor of 

Dramatic Production at Northwestern University, provides thorough, 
detailed, and very practical instruction in the philosophy and techniques of 
elementary and secondary school improvised dramatics. It deals with such 
matters as the selection and use of materials, improvisation, written dramatiza- 
tion, integration, therapy in playmaking, speech improvement, etc. Especially 
well adapted for use in teacher-training courses in creative dramatics and lan- 
guage arts, this book contains helpful bibliographies, including an annotated 
list of some 200 stories especially suited for dramatization, and an index. Octavo, 
312 pages. Illustrated. $2.50. | 


RENDEZVOUS 
WITH READING 


By BERTHA EVANS WARD 


HIS anthology for high-school English courses, by a successful classroom 

teacher and editor, presents forty-five classroom tested selections of varied 
theme, mood, form, and length, from the works of such widely-read authors as 
Ernie Pyle, E. B. White, Edward Weeks, Dorothy Thompson, Louis Bromfield, 
Mark Twain, Charles Lamb, Carl Sandburg, etc. Each selection is preceded by 
a pithy, often amusing, prefatory note, and is followed by a brief, informal analy- 
sis and appreciation of the selection, and pertinent questions designed to aid 
understanding and enjoyment, to stimulate thinking and discussion, to suggest 
theme topics, and to build vocabulary. 475 pages. $2.16. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York — 


Modern Practical Efficient * Proven 


THE RIGHT WAY 
WITH WORDS 


Six Practice Workbooks in English for 
Grades 7 through 12 


By WOOD, CARPENTER, AND OTHERS 


e¢ Each workbook can be used independently. 


e In scope, sequence, review practice, a sound pro- 
gram for any combination of years, or the com- 
plete 6-year plan. 


e Books for the lower grades perfectly suited for 
use with slow classes in upper grades. 


e Practice exercises on detachable margins, leaving 
basic material intact for reference and review. 


* 


Why not plan your English course for better results using THE 
RIGHT WAY WITH WORDS? Keys for all books now ready. 
Stock available for immediate shipment. 


* 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 


WY NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
ork 


ADAPTATIONS OF 
POPULAR CLASSICS 
JUST OFF PRESS 


Titles Adapted by 
THE BLACK ARROW Carlin & Christ 
QUENTIN DURWARD Carlin & Christ 
LES MISERABLES Frisius & Cooper 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS Carlin & Christ 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS Carlin & Christ 
* 


Adapted and modernized in a form 
all your pupils will enjoy 


* * 


For approval copies and a complete 
list of adaptations write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 


“The Supreme Authority” 


For 
Classroom 
and Library 

Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
*‘the foundation book 
of education.” 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


How good judges of the 


Truth to Life 


of the literature they read are 
your students? Find out! Have 
them take the 
Plot-Completion Test 
devised by Sarah I. Roody. 


$0.06 each Manual $0.10 
Sample with Manual $0.15 


UW 


211 W. Sixty-eighth St. Chicago 21, Ill. 


LIBRARY HABIT 


Try building a good leisure habit by requir- 
ing of your students: 
1. Regular use of the library, 
a book every two weeks. 
2. Regular reporting, 
by brief and fair Jones tests. 


3. Regular cumulative records, 
of each student’s reading. 


ADD Regular guidance by the teacher’s sugges- 
tions, to better and better books. 


STUDENTS LIKE TO TAKE THE JONES 
TESTS, WHICH STIMULATE READING. 


TEACHERS LIKE TO USE THE JONES LIST 
OF 2180 RECOMMENDED BOOKS. 


JONES BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 
Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota 
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Announcing 


THE WAY WRITE 


Rupo.r FLescu 
Author of The Art of Plain Talk 


and 


A. H. Lass 


Head of the English Department 
Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


This is a how-to-do book for high school students. 
There has never been a textbook like it. 


It bypasses the devious methods that have failed in 
the past and substitutes for them a frontal attack on 
the basic problem of written communication. 


It tells how to gather ideas, how to put them in 
sensible order, how to start, and how to keep on 


going. 
In short, simply, clearly, carefully, it teaches 
THE WAY TO WRITE 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


FRESHNESS in the composition chapters 
DEPENDABILITY in the grammar-usage sections 


LANGUAGE SKILLS 


New Language Books for Grades 7, 8, 9, and 1O 
By RUTH TEUSCHER, LUCY H. CHAPMAN, and THOMAS CAULEY 


The Composition Chapters: 


Language skills are treated as the skills of everyday living. T 
Composition work—the organization of sentence, para- fer 
graph, and theme—becomes a tool to help students organ- He 
ize their ideas, attitudes, and emotions for the business of of 
daily living. it 
to 

ha 

The Grammar-Usage Sections: th 

Assuming no previous mastery, each book offers a complete a 
reteaching of grammar-usage, thus providing for individual = 
differences in attainment. There are more than 2,000 drill A 
sentences at each grade level. Ki 
ing 

Examination Copies Sent on Request. roe 

wh 
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The Sociological Best Seller 


WILLIAM YORK TINDALL’ 


"Tine sociological best seller is one of our 
few remaining traditions. After Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, humanitarian fiction en- 
joyed increasing success until the climax 
of the past few years. At the present time 
it seems that if an author wants his novel 
to sell better than the better sellers, he 
has only to choose for his subject either 
the evils of drink or the prejudice against 
Jews, Negroes, or, sometimes, Chinese. 
It is no part of my plan to write about 
lost week ends or Mrs. Murphy; for, at 
the time I am writing, Gentleman’s 
Agreement, by Laura Z. Hobson, and 
Kingsblood Royal, by Sinclair Lewis, hav- 
ing outdistanced their anti—saloon-league 
contemporaries, top the weekly list of 
best sellers. 

Reading these books and other some- 
what less recent works of their kind 
makes one feel that the fight against the 
Nazis was in vain, that naziism, far from 
being peculiar to a nation, is general in 
our world, the property of the victors as 
of the vanquished. We are so far from be- 
longing to ‘one world” that, with some 


* Associate professor of English, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


exceptions, we are one in this defect 
alone. 

That these best-selling novels do not 
exaggerate more than is proper to hu- 
manitarian art can be seen by looking 
through the daily papers. Items of a 
single week provide abundant corrobora- 
tion. Several eminent Hindus are un- 
ceremoniously conducted out of a mid- 
western restaurant. A Negro member of 
parliament in Bermuda is denied the 
dignity of “Mister” before his name. 
Therefore he changes it from Gordon, 
which calls for “Mister,” to Mazumbo, 
which does not. Down South five or six 
Negroes are shot down. In England (with 
Palestine as an excuse) Jewish shops are 
stoned. 

The effects of anti-Semitism do not 
commonly make the daily papers; but 
one hears of letters from hotelkeepers or 
travel agents asking if the applicant is a 
Jew. And in polite society few days pass 
without their anti-Semitic quota. Not 
long ago in my parlor a lady asked, “‘Are 
you a Jew?” “No,” I replied. “Well,” she 
said, ““You look like one.’”’ Even I was 
displeased. Few of us, whatever our con- 
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victions and our feelings, are free from 
such momentary guilt. Although we keep 
ourselves from saying that some of our 
best friends are Jews, we sometimes 
think it. 

Such subtle, pervasive, almost uncon- 
scious bias and its more spectacular ef- 
fects are the themes of Gentleman’s 
Agreement (1947). For her purposes Miss 
Hobson chose an excellent device. Phil 
Green, a gentile journalist, is assigned to 
write a series of articles on anti-Semitism 
in the United States. Looking for an 
original approach, he gets the idea of 
being a Jew for eight weeks. Her novel 
concerns the experiences of this artificial 
Jew. 

At first annoyed by careless phrases 
like “Jew him down,” Green is angered 
by the discovery of anti-Semitism in the 
office of his own liberal magazine; and he 
is depressed by the consequent anti- 
Semitism of his Jewish secretary, who 
has changed her name and denied her 
people. Although nothing about Green 
has changed except his label, he is im- 
mediately subjected to subtle discrimi- 
nation. As he grows angrier, his dramatic 
identification becomes complete. By pro- 
voking overt reactions, he concentrates 
in eight weeks what authentic Jews en- 
dure in a lifetime. His experience at the 
resort hotel in the White Mountains is 
exemplary. What bothers him more than 
this experience is the attitude of his 
best girl. Kathy is well-educated, intelli- 
gent, and tolerant, consciously an enemy 
of bias. Yet, conditioned by the pressure 
of her social set, even her reaction is im- 
perfect. He notes with dismay her tend- 
ency to generalize from particular cases, 
her reluctance to introduce even an arti- 
ficial Jew into Connecticut society. But 
after their engagement has been menaced 
by her almost unconscious lapses, she 
redeems herself by renting her house in 


Darien: to Jews, thereby breaking the 
local gentleman’s agreement. This happy 
ending dramatizes the moral which every 
conversation in the book has too abun- 
dantly stated: since race is myth and 
there is no difference between Jews and 
Christians, anti-Semitism is irrational 
and, in times like these, a menace not so 
much to Jews as to America. 

Kingsblood Royal (1947), strangely 
similar, concerns an almost artificial 
Negro. But Lewis’ virtuous anger is 
sometimes mitigated, sometimes intensi- 
fied, by irony of tone and plot. Neil 
Kingsblood, ‘“‘a suburban Christian white 
gentleman” of Grand Republic, Minne- 
sota, discovers, while trying to trace his 
royal ancestry, that instead of royal it is 
partly black, in point of fact, one thirty- 
second black. His consequent response 
proves that our democracy, in some of its 
aspects, is distinguished from fascism by 
little more than name and that an ordi- 
nary Republican can be made almost 
heroic and tragic by circumstance. 

Neil, of course, has regarded the 
“non-country-club races” as natural 
inferiors. The sullenness of his colored 
maid confirms this impression. His quan- 
dary, upon realizing that by law and gen- 
eral consent he is as black as she, is 
massive. Honesty and what becomes an 
all but masochistic obsession impel him 
to confess his shame. Prudence and con- 
sideration for his wife and his very blond 
daughter impel him to remain quiet. 
Secretly he investigates those who by 
racial metaphysics have become his fel- 
low-Negroes. He finds to his surprise that 
many of them are decent people, that 
some are more literate than he is, that 
one has a Ph.D. from Columbia Univer- 
sity in Harlem, and that another is a lov- 
able girl, whom he proceeds to love. In- 
flamed by the racial bias of his friends 
and by a speech against Negroes at his 
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club, he makes public confession. Im- 
mediately, though nothing about him has 
changed except the label, he is intro- 
duced to the machinery of humiliation 
and segregation. He is asked to resign 
from his club; he loses his job at the bank 
and can find no other to replace it; he 
loses his friends. He can no longer eat in 
restaurants or go to hotels. He is asked 
to move from his home. They call him 
“nigger.” “ ‘If I’m a Negro,’ ” he replies, 
“ “All nght, I'll be one.’ ” Like Phil 
Green he makes an issue of his hypothet- 
ical race. The sensations of martyrdom 
and his wife’s eventual sympathy ease 
his mind when, after a mob of vigilantes 
has attacked his home, he is carted off to 
the police station. 

Lewis has discovered that Negroes are 
not unlike other Americans, that racial 
difference is a superstition, that the 
North, though a little less violent, is like 
the South, and that anti-bias laws in 
northern states work “fully as well as 
national prohibition.” His parable of 
Neil is a dramatic concentration of what 
is partly concealed in our society. Preju- 
dice, says Lewis, is “the most precious 
birthright of the ignorant.” 

From Native Son (1940), by Richard 
Wright, down to The Other Room (1947), 
by Worth Tuttle Hedden, the same 
problem has been agitated and left un- 
solved. Of the many novels on the Negro 
and interracial relationships four call for 
special notice—one from the point of 
view of a white southerner, two from 
that of Negroes, and one from that of an 
Englishman. 

Strange Fruit (1944), by Lillian Smith, 
concerns the relationships of whites and 
blacks in a small Georgia town. The in- 
gredients are love between the races, the 
impingement upon this of the revival 
meeting, and the inevitable lynching. 
Necessarily servile, the blacks regard the 
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problem as one of human dignity, and the 
whites, professing Christianity, regard 
the problem as one of white supremacy. 
No solider reconstruction of both sides 
has been made. 

Black Boy (1945), by Richard Wright, 
is really an autobiography, but since it 
takes both form and manner from the 
novel of adolescence, it is enough like a 
novel to be considered here. Better as a 
work of art than most of the actual 
novels of this type and much more con- 
vincing, this crude, powerful book tells 
the story of an exceptionally talented 
boy. As he is presented from within, 
Richard seems no different from any 
gifted white boy. Yet, born in the South, 
automatically subjected to brutality and 
segregation, he is denied all chance of 
fulfilling his promise. His growing fear 
and hatred of the whites, who persist in 
treating him not as individual Richard 
Wright but as collective Jim Crow, com- 
pel him to abandon a condition no hu- 
man being should accept. Escape to lit- 
eracy and then to the somewhat less in- 
tolerable North provides the climax of 
this moving book. 

But that the North holds no refuge for 
those who escape the South is the theme 
of Ann Petry’s The Street (1946), a Har- 
lem melodrama. The horror and hope- 
lessness of life in this dismal slum exceed 
that of any white slum, where rooms may 
be no better and garbage no worse, be- 
cause from a white slum the victim may 
hope to emerge; but around this black 
ghetto the color line serves the purpose 
of a barbed-wire fence. Trying her best, 
Lutie Johnson, a good woman, is defeat- 
ed by segregation and economic discrimi- 
nation. She preserves integrity; but the 
other persons of the story—the night- 
club proprietor, the whoremistress, and 
the janitor who has been too long in cel- 
lars—have lost their humanity. It is not 
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surprising that, according to Miss Petry, 
the ruling passion of Harlem is loathing 
of the whites who have imposed these con- 
ditions. 

The purpose of Nevil Shute in The 
Chequer Board (1947) is to demonstrate 
the brotherhood of man by proving that 
people are alike under their skins. To this 
end he employs an entertaining device: 
Jackie Turner, a colorless flour salesman, 
doomed to die within the year by a war 
wound, resolves to look up an English- 
man and an American Negro who shared 
his room in an English hospital. He finds 
the Englishman in Burma, happily mar- 
ried to a Burmese woman, and the Negro 
in England, happily married to an Eng- 
lishwoman. Although these extraordi- 
nary unions invite momentary astonish- 
ment, Jackie accepts them; for it is 
Shute’s contention that Englishmen lack 
the color prejudice which makes so many 
Americans appear uncivilized. His ac- 
count of the American Negro soldiers 
quartered in the English village seems to 
uphold his contention. Since the Negroes 
are perfect gentlemen, Englishmen ad- 
mire them, and, walking with them in the 
evening, Englishwomen love them. This 
idyll persists until a white American de- 
tachment arrives. The attempt of south- 
ern colonels to draw the color line in 
Britain is baffled, of course, by the liberal 
British. Shute’s thesis, however, would 
be more convincing if it were not that 
southern colonels are belatedly pursuing 
a British colonial tradition. 

Color prejudice in the British colonies 
is one of the subjects of Mr. On Loong 
(1947), by Robert Standish. Since all the 
aspects of racial interrelationship are 
concentrated in the British West Indies, 
Standish does not transgress the proba- 
bilities by his concentration of colors and 
their mixtures. His hero, a Chinese, mar- 
ries a girl who is part French, part Negro. 


Despised by colonial whites and blacks 
alike, Mr. On Loong is too much like 
Confucius to care. Indifferent to color, 
he prefers, instead, virtue, kindliness, 
and industry. When he appoints an effi- 
cient Negro as manager of his shop, 
where whites also are employed, he asks: 
“Why is it that the world puts so much 
emphasis on race? It always seems to me 
that race is the least important thing.” 
Discouraged by this outrageous senti- 
ment, one of his white employees com- 
mits suicide, another loses her mind. One 
of Mr. On Loong’s English friends tries 
to make sense of this. People, he says, 
prefer labels to thought. They are unhap- 
py if they cannot label a man black, 
white, Jew, Gentile, Catholic, or Protes- 
tant and treat him accordingly. The Brit- 
ish planters, drinking planters’ punch 
stick to their labels, but, as if to confirm 
Nevil Shute, the Britons from England 
are as free from prejudice as, indeed, 
they are free at home from admixture of 
races. Mr. On Loong is invited to tea at 
the governor’s palace. 

The important point of this book, 
however, is not the fact of colonial prej- 
udice but the reason for it. In order to 
keep power in their hands and their 
pockets full the planters must keep 
Negroes ignorant and poor, dependent 
upon their employers for food and home. 
The result is a new kind of slavery to 
take the place of that abolished by law. 
As Mr. On Loong, Standish’s philoso- 
pher, surveys his island, he concludes 
that so-called race and religious problems 
are economic problems. People are not 
oppressed, segregated, or humiliated be- 
cause of the color of their skin or their 
kind of god. The struggle has always 
been between those who have wealth and 
those who, if left alone, might take it 
away. Color prejudice is the instrument 
of protection and its disguise. 
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Robert Standish states what these 
other novelists imply. It is no accident 
that Sinclair Lewis makes his Negro- 
haters the ruling class of the town, the 
bankers, lawyers, manufacturers, and 
businessmen. All are college graduates, 
members of exclusive clubs, and Repub- 
licans. The local vigilantes, who keep the 
Negroes in their place, would have little 
chance of success without the backing of 
the best people. One of the minor char- 
acters of Strange Fruit, who worries local 
Christians by his talk, sees ‘‘ ‘everybody 
gouging his living out of somebody 
beneath him—singing hymns as he 
gouges.’ ”’ In Black Boy Negroes are kept 
in their place in order to insure the sup- 
ply of underpaid labor. Every attempt 
by Richard to improve his position by 
learning a trade or by reading a book is 
met by violence or by threat of violence. 
In The Street the economic pressures are 
no less severe though differently applied. 
Segregation condemns the men of Har- 
lem to unemployment, servile employ- 
ment, or crime and the women to domes- 
tic labor. Forced to leave her home to 
support her unemployed husband and 
her child, Lutie Johnson loses both hus- 
band and child. In Nevil Shute’s Eng- 
land there is no color prejudice because 
Negroes do not constitute the supply of 
cheap labor. Caste prejudice, which 
serves the purpose of our color prejudice, 
attends to the laboring class. 

In northern cities of our country Jews 
seem a more immediate menace than 
other outsiders. Many of them are keen 
at business and in the professions. But, 
since their color is more or less satisfac- 
tory, they are handled more or less 
subtly. Instead of segregation there is 
restriction, and instead of violence there 
is talk. According to Gentleman’s A gree- 
ment the principal enemies of Jews are 
men of wealth and position, whom Miss 


Hobson symbolizes by the businessman 
from Detroit and by the inhabitants of 
Darien. Keeping Jews out of clubs, ho- 
tels, business offices, and professional 
schools may seem of small economic 
value; but the campaign of propaganda, 
carried on by innuendo and allusion, does 
almost as much damage to these poten- 
tial rivals as some gentlemen hope that 
it will. 

Focus (1945), by Arthur Miller, one of 
the best and most ironic of these best sell- 
ers, discloses a similar situation. The 
gentile hero is an artificial, but uninten- 
tional, Jew. It is his job, while hiring 
secretaries for a large New York corpora- 
tion, to exclude Jews. He is very good at 
it until, one day after he has bought a 
pair of glasses, his superiors notice that 
he looks like a Jew. After his resignation 
from a job he has held for twenty years, 
he almost despairs of finding other work; 
for every corporation to which he applies 
notices his unfortunate appearance. Fi- 
nally his neighbors in Queens notice it. 
Vigilantes, inflamed by a priest from 
Boston, throw garbage on his front lawn 
and, in a last effort to make him quit 
the neighborhood, offer physical vio- 
lence. Maturing under these blows, he 
takes sides with Mr. Finkelstein, a more 
genuine outsider, against the forces of 
prejudice. His cause, however, seems 
hopeless. Although the vigilantes are 
people of no importance, the money to 
back them comes from an anonymous 
but important source. 

One of the characters of Gwethalyn 
Graham’s Earth and High Heaven (1944) 
says of the central situation: “ ‘It’s a 
sort of drawing-room version of Abie’s 
Trish Rose... . brought up to date with 
the background of World War II.’” 
While true, this remark does insufficient 
justice to Miss Graham’s sensitive treat- 
ment of her theme. Marc Reiser is a 
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Jewish lawyer, and Erica Drake the 
daughter of a Montreal capitalist. Mr. 
Drake’s objections to their marriage 
summarize the usual arguments against 
outsiders—the question of clubs, hotels, 
friends, and the plight of the children— 
while leaving the fundamental objection 
unstated. It is notable that the preju- 
diced father symbolizes Canadian big 
business. 

Joseph, the hero of Arthur Koestler’s 
Thieves in the Night (1946), the best of 
these novels, leaves England because of 
English prejudice against Jews. Upon his 
arrival in Palestine, he discovers from liv- 
ing with them that Jews are not liked be- 
cause they are not likable. Centuries of 
homelessness, segregation, and persecu- 
tion have made them neurotic and 
strange. In Zionism he sees their cure. 
But Zion itself, he finds, is no Utopia. 
The communes of Jews are persecuted 
by Arabs, whose land the Jews have 
bought, and more subtly by the British, 
who try to appease the Arabs. Half Eng- 
lish and half Jewish, Joseph is in a posi- 
tion to see both sides. In his eyes the 
plight of the Zionists is not a matter of 
race or religion; for the Arabs are of simi- 
lar stock and, although they are of differ- 
ent faith, their objection to Jews is 
economic and national. The English, 
treating Jews with public-school super- 
ciliousness, prevent further immigration 
for political, economic, and _ strategic 
reasons. Palestine is the strategic center 
of the Empire; the Arabs are too power- 
ful to be ignored; and, although Koestler 
does not say so, the English need oil. 
What appears anti-Semitism, therefore, 
has nothing to do with Jews as Jews. 
They are intruders who must not be al- 
lowed to gain control of a valuable prop- 
erty. If the displaced victims of Hitler 
were permitted to enter Palestine, they 
would change it from desert to garden 


and from pesthole to hospital, but the 
local Arabs, though perhaps healthier 
and richer, would have no country and 
the British no pipe line. To many Jews, 
as to the Irish before them, violence 
seems the only suitable argument. Jo- 
seph, at last a member of the Stern gang, 
sees the Jewish problem as “the human 
predicament carried to its extreme.” He 
refers to exile, the spiritual condition of 
sensitive modern man, but his words 
may be applied with equal validity to the 
social condition of modern man. 
Sociologically it is a fine thing that 
this novel and the others on this theme 
have been best sellers. If many people are 
interested in the problems of prejudice 
and interracial relationships, the war ac- 
complished something besides the de- 
struction of Germany and the price of 
meat. It may not be too much to hope 
that someday we may add equality and 
fraternity for others to liberty for some. 
Sociologically exciting as this prospect 
must remain, it is aesthetically depress- 
ing. That so many right-minded people 
can buy, read, and presumably enjoy 
novels as thin and artistically trivial as 
Kingsblood Royal and Gentleman’s A gree- 
ment must mean that many of us, if not 
most of us, go to novels for information 
alone, not for aesthetic experience. What 
we demand of a novel is not what a novel 
can give—character, symbol, vision, and 
richness—but what can be had as well 
from the daily papers and, preferably, 
what already has been had from them. 
Moreover, we like to read novels which 
follow the pattern of their successful 
predecessors. Strange Fruit and Earth 
and High Heaven established the pattern 
we are concerned with. Our response to 
them was immediate and justifiable on 
more than humanitarian grounds. But, 
having enjoyed the effect, we demand the 
same stimulus for the same response until 
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novelists, realizing that the agitation of 
what is now a stock response is all they 
need attempt, proceed to agitate it with 
as little bother as possible. The resulting 
novel may be bad, but it will sell only if, 
keeping within the familiar limits of 
theme and treatment, it provokes a cus- 
tomary effect. 

The novel, as novel, depends upon 
character and form. The central charac- 
ter, objectified and separated from the 
author, must convince the reader of his 
independent reality. As symbol, the cen- 
tral character must be an adequate ex- 
pression of the author’s desire; he must 
also satisfy some desire of the time and, 
if he is to continue to live, some perma- 
nent human desire. The principal char- 
acters of Gentleman’s Agreement, for ex- 
ample, may correspond exactly to the 
author’s desire and more roughly to some 
present need, but they have no further 
value. Insufficiently created, they leave 
the reader with an abstraction, and their 
actions leave the reader with a thesis in- 
stead of drama. As for what Kenneth 
Burke calls form: a general problem is 
raised, desires of the reader are increased 
by repetition of the problem (the ap- 
pearance and reappearance of all vari- 
eties of anti-Semite), but the conclusion, 
particular and almost irrelevant, fails to 
satisfy the desire raised by the general 
problem and leaves the reader’s tensions 
unresolved. Incidental tensions, those 
unexpected yet inevitable sequences, 
those juxtapositions of the incongruous 
that constitute the surprise and mystery 
of art, are lacking. And so is eloquence, 
the texture of sound, image, rhythm, and 
intelligence that we call style. Gentle- 
man’s Agreement could be translated 
without loss of any quality to another lan- 
guage. Crudely it has stimulated a crude 
response to an intricate current problem. 


The style of Kingsblood Royal is richer, 
showing the fumbling hand of the old 
craftsman. The progress of the plot is 
syllogistic, and the climax, inevitable. 
But the illusion of reality, essential to the 
humanitarian novel, is incomplete. Al- 
though many of the episodes might have 
occurred, the concentration is improb- 
able and the selection preposterously 
tendentious. The most casual conversa- 
tion shouts the theme, and even the 
sodas are black and white. Instead of 
tragedy we are left with journalism and 
tract. It would be hard to think of re- 
reading this book. But to a work of art, 
whatever its immediate occasion, we can 
return again and again; for the symbol is 
universal and the form excites and satis- 
fies desires long after yesterday’s news- 
paper and all its weight of problems have 
been forgotten. 

The novels of Shute and Standish dif- 
fer from their American rivals in greater 
technical skill, detachment, and urbani- 
ty. Shute’s book approaches the smooth- 
ness of Maugham, and Standish’s the 
manner of Norman Douglas. Although 
apparently more civilized than the novels 
of Miss Hobson and Lewis, and, al- 
though better as novels, they are far from 
permanence. The subjective techniques 
of Focus and Strange Fruit, interesting in 
themselves, are excellently adapted to 
purpose. Both novels present solid char- 
acters and solidity of place. Both avoid 
the condition of tract. The same is true of 
Thieves in the Night and Earth and High 
Heaven. It would be comforting to think 
that these comparatively artistic best 
sellers were better sellers than their 
tractarian rivals; but I have no evidence 
to think that this is so. Novels are bought 
according to the pressure of publicity and 
the consequent desire to read what others 
read. Aside from this pressure and this 
suburban desire, the appeal of these com- 
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paratively artistic novels seems to have 
been the appeal of theme and not of art. 
However good, they are not good enough 
to disappoint the common expectation. 

The more or less rudimentary satisfac- 
tions of rudimentary requirements which 
compose a best seller bring to mind the 
works of art which in fairly recent times 
have employed the same theme. James 


Joyce’s Ulysses, E. M. Forster’s Passage 
to India, and Gertrude Stein’s ‘‘Melanc- 
tha” were never best sellers; for they are 
too intricate, too indirect, and too pro- 
found to agitate a stock response. But if 
the future recalls our interracial prob- 
lems, it will recall them by re-reading 
Ulysses rather than by disinterring 
Gentleman’s Agreement. 


Creative Reading 


PAUL A. WILLIAMS’ 


My INFERNO has one rung which 
Dante’s never revealed. It is a pleas- 
ant scene withal—a classroom with 
eager youth and a rapidly graying 
teacher. Dante merely observed; had he 
experienced, he could have produced a 
more valuable book, a veritable vade 
mecum for English teachers. But he was 
never the victim; whereas we English 
teachers are being consumed on a pyre of 
generations of inept or thwarted stu- 
dents. 

Yet we are a faithful breed. No monk 
in the Middle Ages ever prepared his way 
to heaven by embellishing the Sacred 
Word more faithfully than we prepare 
for our early deaths by copying into the 
margins of pupils’ compositions those 
symbols of our creed; viz., P., Gr., S., W., 
Sp. And we pray hopefully that accuracy 
and an originality of style will develop 
from our devotion. But naturally these 
qualities will not burgeon, for the correct 
impetus is lacking in 98 per cent of the 
cases. I have not known personally more 
than two students who, with all the 
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study of Latin paradigms, have been 
able to write a form of Latin literature; 
but note that their stimulation for writ- 
ing Latin prose or poetry did not arise 
from the technicalities of the “dead” 
language; it came from a rich back- 
ground and an active mind that was well 
filled with ideas. At least they knew the 
difference between bellum as a form to be 
memorized and war as a spirit of the 
early Latins. This ability presupposes 
not only an enjoyment of literature that 
is derived from much reading but also 
an intelligence that can distinguish be- 
tween a tool and a finished product. 
Also we teachers of the faith, inspired 
by the glories of literature, vaunt the 
classics, semiclassics, and lesser agents 
of communication to the sky in a colorful 
parade of modern texts. We all become 
fairly adept at reproducing what is on 
the printed page: one can present the 
power of drama; another, the cadence of 
poetry; still another, the suspense of nar- 
ration. Further, we have the modern de- 
vices of visual aids and recordings. Con- 
scientiously we quiz the students on their 
gains. Retentive memories garner the 
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A’sand B’s at the time, but by the end of 
the school year these same memories can 
recall few accurate details. The lack of 
desire for re-reading keeps this quick 
fading a complete loss. But, when we 
consider that much of this classroom 
work is teacher activity, we easily con- 
clude that real gains for the student are 
negligible—both in appreciation and in 
the power of comprehension. 

There seems to be plenty of proof for 
this statement that any gain is at a mini- 
mum, much as we teachers hate to see 
our hours of preparation go for naught. 
Just a decade ago the librarian of the 
public library in a large eastern city, a 
man who is a member of the National 
Library Association, presented statistics 
showing that the average circulation of 
books in the United States per capita was 
two books a year. Recent publishing sta- 
tistics by book guilds prove nothing 
about raising the general level of reading. 
Certainly they do not harmonize with 
the experience of Professor Mortimer 
Adler presented in his study, How To 
Read a Book. He decries the fact that the 
reading power of the five million college 
graduates in this country seems to be- 
come atrophied at the time of commence- 
ment. The average diet following that 
occasion becomes fiction and magazines 
of lesser value. He does not imply, how- 
ever, that they actually knew how to 
read while in college. He presents proof 
in stating that the general reading course 
at the University of Chicago has been 
somewhat of a failure because so much 
time was consumed in teaching the stu- 
dents how to read. It is, furthermore, a 
universal complaint from colleges that 
valuable time is lost in instructing stu- 
dents in those fundamentals of reading 
and composition which should have been 
taught in the secondary school. 

Just this fall at a convention of Eng- 


lish teachers I heard a professor from a 
university in the Northwest describe the 
deplorable tastes in reading on the part 
of entering classes—although, at the 
time, he was using the illustration merely 
to present his skill in meeting the chal- 
lenge. An inference, however, is that an 
intellectual standard should have been 
set for those students before the univer- 
sity level. In the secondary school itself 
every instructor of English has heard the 
open and sly criticisms from other de- 
partments about the inadequacies of stu- 
dents in reading directions or in compre- 
hending facts. Failures in many cases are 
attributed to this one cause. 

Outside of schools, likewise, there is 
recognition of this same weakness, al- 
though the chief criticism is leveled at 
graduates’ inability to express them- 
selves. But I have in front of me a news- 
paper editorial with its lamentation en- 
titled ‘““Today’s Children Don’t Know 
How To Read.” It restates much of the 
emphasis in a recent article from the 
Ladies’ Home Journal: “They are poor 
readers because all the influences of 
American life—‘the radio, movies, pic- 
torial magazine, comics, monosyllabic 
pulps, large-scale sports, recreation’—all 
these compete for attention and tend to 
distract the young mind from good read- 
ee No failure of American educa- 
tion need be deduced from this. The fault 
lies not so much with the schools as in 
the home.” To this digest the editorial 
adds a valuable implication, however. 
With the general postwar interest in pub- 
lic education and with the extra allot- 
ments that finance boards and legisla- 
tures are beginning to grant to schools 
and to teachers’ salaries, the teachers 
themselves must accept greater responsi- 
bility for “more effective teaching and 
more practical curricula.” 

Continuously we must evaluate our 
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purposes and methods of teaching. Thus, 
with this precept in mind and after this 
long introduction of assaying our current 
problems, it behooves me to say some- 
thing about my topic, “Creative Read- 
ing.” If I can clarify my thinking 
through expression, then perhaps my 
inferno may become less unbearable. The 
big drawback to our success is artificial- 
ity. A supervisor of social studies leveled 
a charge at all English teachers by stat- 
ing that all high-school subjects except 
English had in the past thirty years made 
worthy progress in meeting the demands 
of our contemporary social concepts. 
The English department must then re- 
main as a conventional museum of semi- 
classics and masterpieces. Through this 
wordy institution of English all students 
are herded; none escapes the visit to our 
displays. We conductors attempt to 
amuse these visitors with much variety. 
We point out the qualities; and acting as 
a magnifying lens, we enlarge them. But 
though we “test” all sorts of responses 
out of them, I fear that active, alert 
readers are not resulting. 

This fear brings me to my simple defi- 
nition of ‘‘creative reading.”’ The basis of 
this process is sheer mental activity on 
the part of the student. With every as- 
signment, project, and class discussion 
the burden of proof must be put upon the 
pupil to show that he is consciously using 
every well of previous experience when 
faced with new facts and ideas. If we old- 
sters decry the irresponsibility of youth, 
then let us force the freshmen on toward 
being morally responsible for enlivening 
their native powers. A thinking brain has 
more sound morality than all the smug 
patter about the “morals” found in liter- 
ature. If John Mason Brown is correct in 
his recent statement that “the American 
mind is one of the most unused muscles 
of the body,” then we must stop this sur- 
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face treatment of our reading and force 
our students to equal, in so far as possi- 
ble, the mental effort that the author 
used. Arnold Bennett wrote in his Trans- 
lating Literature into Life: “It is impos- 
sible to read properly without using all 
one’s engine-power. If we are not tired 
after reading, common sense is not in us. 
How should we grapple with a superior 
and not be out of breath?” 

Quite an ideal to reach; and if every 
student were naturally motivated by 
“love of learning,” our path would be 
simpler. I shall be glad when some skilful 
teacher can outline concretely sure-fire 
methods, but meanwhile we can make a 
start by jettisoning those methods which 
produce artificiality and which arouse 
that indifference and active distaste on 
the part of so many students. 

I believe several of the speakers at the 
annual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English held at Atlantic 
City in November had in mind the stul- 
tifying effects of some of this dull routine 
which we call class activity. Dr. Fries 
stated: “Teachers are still giving more 
time to grammar and usage than to any 
other phase of English. Much of this is 
not only time wasted but is actually 
harmful.” Dr. Dora V. Smith comple- 
mented his statement: “It is useless and 
wasteful to present advanced work in 
sentence structure and punctuation be- 
fore the youngster is able to use that 
knowledge.” Dr. Harold A. Anderson ex- 
pressed a result of these views: “Con- 
fused expression results from confused 
thinking.” Obviously confusion develops 
from an abnormal activity or from the 
lack of a mental activity that produces 
growth. Mr. Maxwell Nurnberg put a 
neat conclusion to these ideas in assert- 
ing: “Writing should always be a cul- 
minating, not an initial activity.” 

For several years I have had the hope 
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that most of the routine work of the 
freshman, and possibly the sophomore, 
year of high-school English could be dis- 
carded. I have myself tried to substitute 
for it any device that would sharpen the 
students’ wits and make them react 
energetically to anything on the printed 
page. The chief basis of my approach is 
what I call the “endogenous” principle, 
a term borrowed from biology denoting a 
growth from within. If this natural force 
of growth could be properly stimulated 
and directed, then the student might de- 
velop a control of and a sense of unity for 
all those unrelated facts and experiences 
that memory has pigeonholed in his 
mind. The teacher must be as active as a 
prosecuting attorney, forcing the youth- 
ful defendant to prove that he is bringing 
every resource in his mind to bear upon 
the question. Let us use as an example 
the opening sentence of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s essay The New Freedom: “No 
matter how often we think of it, the dis- 
covery of America must each time make 
a fresh appeal to our imaginations.” Any 
American student with effort should be 
able to list ten different items suggested 
by this statement. Then with an intense 
Socratic method the instructor can carry 
the student to the next step, namely, the 
interpretation of these items and facts as 
ideas about America. The final step in 
the process would be the evaluation of 
the ideas as principles which bound an 
American’s life. If the student should 
think of “immigration” as an item, then 
an idea that could be evolved might be 
“escape from an autocratic form of eco- 
nomics,” the resulting principle being 
“the American system of free enter- 
prise.” The mere accumulation of facts 
obviously has no significance outside of 
certain radio quiz programs. Seeing rela- 
tionships is the true mark of discrimina- 
tion and intelligence. 


This same device should be applied to 
creative listening. I have often wondered 
how many daydreaming minds shut out 
the oral reports of their fellow-students. 
But by the time they have had to make a 
list of items from the report and beside 
each item state a connotative or factual 
response their minds made, then they are 
well on the way to a listening pattern. 

Besides this endogenous principle that 
makes use of a partially filled reservoir of 
facts, mental activity comes from a more 
technical analysis of sentences, which is 
not based upon the formal or the func- 
tional study of grammar, but which 
urges the student to meet Arnold Ben- 
nett’s observation. Whatever effort is 
made by the teacher, at least the fallacy 
of bringing literature down to the level 
of the pupil’s mind is avoided. (Note that 
at this point I use “pupil” rather than 
“student.”) Emerson wrote in his Self- 
reliance: ‘There is the man and his vir- 
tues.”” A lazy mind would neglect the 
struggle that is required to grasp why the 
verb “is” is used rather than “are.” In 
the sentence that Essie Chamberlain 
wrote about Charles Lamb: “Possibly at 
the time he did not realize the extent of 
the sacrifice he was making, but never 
once afterwards did he flinch from it,” 
the student must realize that the word 
“but”? does not indicate simply a con- 
trast in time. Analysis shows that there 
is a contrast in Lamb’s attitude at two 
different times. If Miss Chamberlain was 
motivated by a desire to express char- 
acter, then the student must not be a 
half-reader. Without conjunctions a 
thought becomes half-paralyzed. There 
may be present the parts of the sentence, 
but omitting or misinterpreting the con- 
nectives spoils the function of direct for- 
ward motion. Grasping the significance 
of the two-letter “‘if” requires effort. The 
philosophical concept of conditions that 
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hedge in everyone’s life, however, is not 
beyond any student’s mind. 

The vocabulary of the reading is like- 
wise a vital nucleus in starting and ex- 
panding mental growth. Here again the 
average vocabulary study is no more 
than a strain on the memory or is a 
superficial gain because the emphasis has 
gone no further than the “-nym”’ family. 
If the basic idea is neglected, then the 
mind remains in that primitive state 
where the reader cannot recognize the 
logical relation of ideas that produces a 
thought. A word is, after all, only a 
name. People have names, but a person 
would not know much of human nature 
if he were acquainted with only the 
name. The psychology of being always 
able to return to an unchanging base 
stabilizes the mind. If this kind of psy- 
chotherapy is good for the insane, how 
happy we should be to anchor a few of 
our rattlebrains. 

By this time the charge of artificiality 
might be brought against the three de- 
vices I have thus far presented. My first 
defense would be that this type of work 
of rubbing the student’s mind against the 
author’s mind can be abrasive enough to 
sharpen the former’s wit. The countless 
pages, sentences, and words that appear 
in any type of reading can keep the stu- 
dent wondering what is coming next. A 
teacher, freeing himself from pat meth- 
ods and outmoded assignments, can de- 
velop more personality in leading his 
classes by running down his own inter- 
ests. He can even find use for the ideas 
and techniques in those oft-forgotten 
college classes in mathematics, science, 
or professional-credit courses. If he wants 
his students to draw a mathematical or a 
scientific pattern for Anna Wickham’s 
line in “Envoi’’; “God, thou great sym- 
metry,” at least he is not dulling their in- 
terest by requesting them to do what 


they expect, namely, ‘Name the figure 
of speech,” or “Write a précis of the 
poem.” Youth is active and must be met 
by rugged activity. I fear that the aver- 
age picture of the well-known patient 
teacher is really of the fearful and the 
mentally inactive teacher. 

My second defense is the results that I 
have observed in watching my students 
attempt to be as original or lively as the 
author. I do not care if the attempt re- 
sults in the wisecrack that came with my 
question, “What knight was considered 
the best at King Arthur’s court?” The 
response was, “Saturday night!’ My job 
in the face of that was to make sure that 
his mind could be active when I asked 
him to show the difference between the 
ideals of King Arthur’s “knight” and an 
American Saturday “night.” I like the 
freshness of the girl who could get real 
enjoyment from 

Readin’ and ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic 

Taught to the tune of the hickory stick 
by paraphrasing “hickory stick” as the 
modern ski; for here in the school where 
I am teaching this year the local P.T.A. 
makes skiing a more important force in 
the youngsters’ lives than anything the 
school offers. 

I see, furthermore, future mental 
benefits to the student who brought into 
class the local advertisement of the 
“Fuzzy Wuzzy Rug Cleaning Co.” and 
who imaginatively could compare the 
black spots produced in the home with 
those in Kipling’s poem. A fairly accu- 
rate sense of relationship was displayed 
by the youngster who, upon discovering 
that Madame Frances Perkins was the 
“distaff” side of Roosevelt’s Cabinet, de- 
cided that the spinning of the old days 
could well represent the whirring of 
phrases in any of her speeches. I know 
that reading will be less dull for one class 
because of one boy who suggested the 
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simple change of “a visiting relative” to 
“mother-in-law” in Heywood Broun’s 
sentences from The Fifty-first Dragon: 
“Few good days passed in which Gawaine 
failed to get a dragon. On one particu- 
larly fortunate day he killed three, a 
husband and wife and a visiting rela- 
tive.” 

I believe it took sharpened wits for 
students to entertain their classmates in 
a recent assignment on poetry. Instead 
of the usual oral reports on mere content 
of the poems or on “Why I Liked the 
Poems,” one boy chose rather skilfully 
just those lines or phrases which helped 
him develop the subject of his own 
choice: ‘‘Girls—the Kind I Like and the 
Kind I Dislike.” A second boy, coming 


from a home of three younger sisters, did 
an equally ingenious job in relieving 
pent-up feelings with the subject “My 
Kid Sisters.” A girl provoked thought in 
the class by pretending to be a psychia- 
trist who could solve their worries by 
suggestions from the poems. 

I know very well that these same stu- 
dents were not reading with such facility 
at the beginning of the semester. They 
had to be pried loose from conventional 
fact and form. True, the responses seem 
light in nature; but, if the endogenous 
principle holds true, then we must accept 
the lightness of their age. At least, it is 
mental activity, and growth comes only ~ 
from activity; stagnation produces noth- 
ing. We can hope for their maturity. 


Communication and Community Life 


FRANCIS SHOEMAKER’ 


Communication means survival. The 
desolate ruin of the Tower of Babel is an- 
cient testmony to this fact. Modern so- 
ciologists of the stature of Lewis Mum- 
ford warn us that the cessation of com- 
munication in any of our great cities 
would bring annihilation of whole popu- 
lations within a matter of hours. And in 
a world in which war is announced by 
“cutting communications” we recognize 
this act as the first step in resorting to 
violence to settle differences. Radio 
drama comparable to Norman Corwin’s 
On a Note of Triumph and such docu- 
mentary moving pictures as the War De- 
partment’s Seeds of Destiny or the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission’s Tale of Two 
Cities (Hiroshima and Nagasaki) speak 


* School of Education, University of Wisconsin. 


authoritatively of physical alternatives 
to world community through communi- 
cation. 


COMMUNICATION: A TWO-WAY PROCESS 


Putting ‘‘communication”’ in this cru- 
cial context calls for definition. Broadly, 
there are two concepts of communica- 
tion. In Nazi Germany communication 
was a one-way process—from the high 
command #éo others. Communication in 
our form of democracy must be a two- 
way process, not only from one person to 
another or a group, but the response as 
well. It is communication with one’s fel- 
lows rather than éo them. 

In two-way communication a speaker 
communicates with his audience, gauging 
his remarks to their interest and compre- 
hension. He expects their response in 
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conversation, open forum, town meeting, 
or round-table discussion. In the “give 
and take” of exchanged ideas, whether 
face to face or in letters to elected repre- 
sentatives, each individual who partici- 
pates assures himself of the extent to 
which he can cope with the complexities 
of modern living. In the shaping of his 
ideas in symbols with meaning for him- 
self and others, he realizes more fully 
than at any other time or in any other 
way his freedom to choose the values he 
lives by. He escapes from the “fatalism 
of the multitude” and recognizes that he 
shares responsibility for the course of 
human events. This interaction with so- 
ciety is basic for survival of personality. 

There are, however, numerous factors 
militating against two-way communica- 
tion today. The same facilities which for 
the first time make it possible to talk 
with a world audience in a world commu- 
nity—mass printing, radio, and moving 
pictures—tend to reduce the sense of re- 
sponsibility for individual response. The 
remoteness of the broadcast studio or 
production lot and the group production 
of radio programs and moving pictures, 
which makes it difficult to identify the 
originator of an idea, are partial deter- 
rents. More significant, however, is the 
fact that for four hundred years we have 
read or listened and responded primarily 
in the language medium. Now, with the 
phenomenal expansion of the mass medi- 
ums of communication, we are faced with 
the composite use of previously separate 
art mediums. Few persons are sufficiently 
familiar with the techniques of the com- 
posite mediums to be able to evaluate 
their messages. Our inability to evaluate 
the quality of mass communication plus 
the radio and moving-picture industries’ 
expressed purpose “to entertain” have 
reduced the level of our responses to such 


meaningless phrases as “I like” or “I 
don’t like.” 

Many people, however, are not satis- 
fied with such inadequate evaluation of 
communication. They want to know how 
the producer has led them to perceive the 
values communicated to them. Increas- 
ing numbers of listeners recognize that 
the effectiveness of radio programming 
lies in a combination of music, sound- 
effect, and language. Moving-picture 
audiences recognize increasingly that the 
effectiveness of pictures arises from the 
mutual reinforcement of spoken-lan- 
guage symbols, pictorial symbols, music- 
sound symbols, and the symbolic use of 
gesture and color. Magazine readers rec- 
ognize that advertising and picture- 
stories in Pic, Look, Life, or Coronet 
achieve their mass appeals through com- 
binations of written language and color 
and design. In none of these mass medi- 
ums, however, has any large number of 
people been educated to the composite 
use of the communication skills of listen- 
ing, observing, speaking, reading, and 
writing. Where the reading public of the 
Reader’s Digest is fifty million people 
(five persons per copy), that of Time and 
Life thirty million and of Coronet and 
Esquire twenty million, this is an impor- 
tant gap in our preparation to live in a 
democracy. Where radio audiences for a 
single program attract forty to eighty 
million listeners and the weekly moving- 
picture audiences top ninety million ob- 
server-listeners, it is imperative that our 
population become “literate” in more 
mediums than language. It is imperative 
that they know enough about the back- 
ground of mass communicators to be 
free to respond in some fashion to every 
form of communication that reaches 
them. It is equally imperative that they 
have a voice, through local programming 
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on AM and FM stations, to talk about 
community and world issues. These are 
central among the conditions on which 
democracy can survive. 


COMMUNICATION ABOUT COMMUNICATION 


With this situation before us—and the 
warning of scientists that we must have 
one world or none—teachers of the com- 
munication arts of language, art, and 
music have explicit responsibility for 
teaching students and citizens generally 
how to use and interpret symbols that 
embrace the values by which we live. 
They have responsibility for focusing our 
attention upon varied aspects of commu- 
nication, including skills to interpret 
linguistic, pictorial, and music symbols, 
when used alone, in varied situations, and 
when used together for mutual rein- 
forcement, as in advertising and pictorial 
graphics, backgrounds for radio broad- 
casts, or the co-ordinated language-color- 
sound-pictorial symbols of moving pic- 
tures. 

This sounds like a large order for teach- 
ers trained as “specialists” in English, 
art, and music. It is a large order, but one 
that can be filled as we realize that “com- 
munication about communication” must 
take its place in our school programs. 
Many teachers have accepted this re- 
sponsibility already. Building on their 
competence in the specialized mediums, 
they have worked with colleagues in re- 
lated arts. In courses variously titled 
English, language arts, diversified arts, 
related arts, communication, communi- 
cation arts, and general studies they have 
shared with their classes the exciting 
process of discovering new relationships. 
They have been explorers, as Roy Ivan 
Johnson’s Explorations in General Educa- 
tion (1947) suggests, though they have 
had some leadership in academic discus- 
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sions of communication—from Suzanne 
Langer’s great synthesis in Philosophy in 
a New Key (1942), through the National 
Council of Teachers of English prophetic 
pamphlet, What Communication Means 
Today (1943), to patterns of study com- 
parable to Lennox Grey and Francis 
Shoemaker’s “‘General Education in Re- 
lation to Vocational-Technical Education 
in the New York State Institutes of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences” (1946). 


VARIED SCHOOL COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


While broad statements of philosophy 
like these have had some influence in 
shaping new courses in high schools and 
colleges, the largest impetus has come 
from teachers and administrators who 
recognize that direct participation in 
community life is a “must” among other 
school experiences. A brief survey of 
emerging school and community pro- 
grams reveals this fact. In Springfield, 
Massachusetts, for instance, the ‘‘Spring- 
field Plan” provides many ways of bring- 
ing people from varied racial and nation- 
al backgrounds into direct communica- 
tion with one another through working 
on common community problems. In 
Pasadena, California, the school children 
work in the several arts, each one a “lan- 
guage” through which individuals talk 
back to, evaluate, or harmonize the im- 
balances in the world they live in. In 
Sacramento, California, students have 
developed the “school community” a- 
round a communication center from 
which administrative and student bul- 
letins and school publications are issued 
and through which school classes and or- 
ganizations arrange for the use of records 
and films as part of their normal studies. 
Cleveland and Toledo, Ohio, schools 
have built educational FM stations com- 
parable to WHA’s, to increase opportuni- 
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ties for participation in programs of 
school and community significance. De- 
troit, Michigan, English classes in 1943, 
and more recently the city council, have 
developed a “community barometer”’ for 
the measurement of public opinion on 
racial issues, supplemented by on-the- 
spot communication in print, radio, and 
film to offset shifting tensions arising 
from rumor and misunderstanding a- 
mong religious and racial groups. In Den- 
ver, Colorado, when schools closed for 
lack of fuel in the spring of 1947, a full 
school program continued through medi- 
ums of press and radio and film—an 
emergency measure, but a pointer to- 
ward yet unrealized educational possi- 
bilities in mass mediums. 

The cataloguing of new and exciting 
programs in schools and communities 
could continue for pages. Suffice these 
few examples to suggest a trend in Amer- 
ican education toward explicit concern 
with communication as the basis of com- 
munity life. To quote one statement from 
the course of study of the New York 
State Institutes of Applied Arts and Sci- 
ences, “Human community depends on 
communication.”” We should add that 
the quality of human relationships exist- 
ing in any community varies with the 
quality of communication that binds the 
community together in common pur- 
poses—as we shall see presently. 

To this discussion of an emerging phi- 
losophy of éommunication in schools 
across the country, it is appropriate to 
add illustration of graded emphases on 
varied mediums and a sample of class- 
room activity appropriate to a study of 
at least one aspect of communication. 
Wisconsin High School, training school 
for teachers in the school of education, 
University of Wisconsin, provides one 
example from among many. Emphasis on 
two-way communication has become 


more explicit since 1941. In that year a 
diversified arts program was begun for 
all seventh- and eighth-grade students. 
Five hours a week for nine weeks in each 
of art, music, household arts, and indus- 
trial arts assured to each student a cre- 
ative experience in varied forms. Specifi- 
cally in fine arts and music, the explora- 
tion of varied ways of expressing ideas, 
relationships, and moods gave a famili- 
arity with the problems of artistic crea- 
tion. These experiences were paralleled 
by opportunities in English and speech 
classes to learn communication skills of 
speaking, listening, reading, and writing 
in language. Frequent recordings and 
moving-picture programs focused more 
on story than on techniques of produc- 
tion or on values expressed. On this 
ability to use individual art mediums, 
tenth-, eleventh-, and twelfth-grade Wis- 
consin High School students started in 
1946-47 to work specifically on evalua- 
tion of composite mediums as communi- 
cation arts. Perhaps the significance of 
their studies and activities can be shown 
best by a brief résumé of a unit of work 
carried out by a group of student teach- 
ers? with a senior high school class in 
English. 


CLASSROOM STUDY OF COMMUNICATION 


In the course of the year the high- 
school class (primarily concerned with 
the extent to which modern English liter- 
ature portrayed characters capable of 
living in a modern world) had seen nu- 
merous. British films—documentaries 
and commercials—such as World of Plen- 
ty, 40,000,000 People, Blithe Spirit, The 

2 Adrian Cohn, graduate student, University of 
Wisconsin; Patricia Frederick, now teaching at 
Wausau, Wisconsin; Ruth Henschen, senior, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Shirley Rogers, now teaching 
at Marinette, Wisconsin; Lois Stirmel, senior, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Erma Swedberg, now teaching 
in Connecticut; Eunice Voelz, senior, University 
of Wisconsin. 
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COMMUNICATION AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


Seventh Veil, and Henry V. They had de- 
veloped techniques for evaluating sym- 
bols presented through co-ordinated use 
of voice, music, color, gesture, etc. When 
Walt Disney’s color film, Song of the 
South, came to Madison, the students 
had sufficient background to deal criti- 
cally with the complexities of this art 
form (not British art, to be sure, but a 
community-wide experience so vital in 
studying an approach to art, rather than 
scheduled subject matter, that it called 
for inclusion). 

Most of the class saw the film. The 
next day they put down on the black- 
board the sequences of “shots” in the 
film, showing in each sequence how 
music, color, word, and gesture com- 
bined to emphasize several “big ideas’’: 
(1) that every child needs the security of 
supporting love in a balanced family; 
(2) that, as Uncle Remus demonstrated 
in his Christlike teaching through par- 
ables, analogy provides a logic for clarify- 
ing human problems; (3) that—as sym- 
bolized in the final scene where Uncle 
Remus and his white and colored chil- 
dren lose their racial identity in the solid 
black of the silhouette—there was essen- 
tial unity between the races. 

The evening following their discussion, 
a “Letter to the Editor” appeared in one 
of the Madison newspapers, the Capital 
Times, denouncing the “slave psycholo- 
gy” of the picture and asking Madison 
citizens to refrain from attending it as 
protest against Hollywood’s making 
Uncle Remus a stereotyped Negro ser- 
vant, however admirable. The class read 
the letter next day (an interesting study 
in semantics) expressing indignation and 
patronizing superiority over the indi- 
vidual who had written it on behalf of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Class members 
decided to write letters, some directly to 
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the original letter-writer, some to the 
editor for publication. The letters sym- 
bolized much of the tenseness and emo- 
tional insecurity of the writers when 
faced with this controversial issue. In the 
generalized statements and clichés like 
“You are making a mountain out of a 
molehill,”’ students showed an opinion- 
ated truculence founded in prejudice, not 
in facts. 

Before the letters could be mailed, 
therefore, one of the student teachers in- 
vited to a class a nationally known so- 
ciologist whose husband (also a Negro) 
was the elected mayor of one of the uni- 
versity-student trailer villages. This 
eminent representative of her race talked 
with the class for an hour, presenting 
facts about Madison housing and em- 
ployment, about the problems of belong- 
ing to a minority group, and about the 
dangers inherent in communication of 
stereotypes of racial, religious, or region- 
al characters. The class asked questions 
—and for several days thereafter they 
discussed stereotyped moving-picture 
characters of various occupational, na- 
tional, and racial groups. They explored 
the implications of the stereotypes repre- 
sented in such radio characters as Roch- 
ester, Mrs. Nusbaum, and Senator Clag- 
horn. They re-evaluated accumulated 
prejudices and stock impressions pre- 
viously unquestioned. Not one student 
wanted to mail his original letter. 

In the second draft of letters, several 
students wrote to thank their visiting 
speaker; several with a need for broader 
expression, maintained their points of 
view as expressed in their original letters 
to the editor but used more judicious 
phrasing; several others altered their 
views entirely and, with a wider sense of 
social responsibility, directed their let- 
ters to film magazines and studios. They 
offered well-supported evaluations of 
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The Song of the South as an art form, 
showing its responsibility for portraying 
an accurate pattern of values and rela- 
tionships to its tremendous audience. 
Two students who had not written let- 
ters in the first place, saying, ““What dif- 
ference will my letter make? I’m only an 
individual,” began their letters when the 
first reply came back from the editor of 
Film and Radio Guide. 

There are several significant aspects 
of this class experience that highlight it 
as a sample of two-way communication. 
The class used current “literature” from 
newspapers and moving pictures and 
radio programs as basic subject matter. 
They drew upon community resources for 
adequate factual data to guide their 
thinking. They practiced a form of scien- 
tific thinking by revising emotionalized 
judgments on the basis of more complete 
information. They established a base from 
which to evaluate intergroup relations 
in the local community and the “observ- 
er-listener community” of mass audi- 
ences. In all these activities they used 
communication skills of observing, listen- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing in 


natural community relationships. These 
five factors are important for any indi- 
vidual coming to grips with current com- 
munity, regional, national, and interna- 
tional problems. 

Each student implicitly declared him- 
self an individual through his evaluation 
of communication that had come to him 
in several forms—moving pictures, news- 
papers, direct address, discussion in class 
and at home. His individuality not only 
survived the threat of “‘colorlessness”’ to 
which it would have succumbed had he 
not made clear definition of his sources 
of belief; but out of the process grew a 
more comprehensive personality, with 
more confidence in its ability to main- 
tain balance and keep abreast of its time. 
The quality of human relationship be- 
tween Negroes (and other individuals 
when referred to as a group) and these 
students improved through the students’ 
increased ability to evaluate symbols 
which form some of our common under- 
standings. The relationships of these 
kinds of growth to survival are clear not 
only on the individual level but on the 
level of world-community relations. 


Who Can Teach Creative Wi riting? 


H. G. MERRIAM' 


"Topay, as after World War I, there are 
signs of an enlivened interest among stu- 
dents over the country, in both high 
schools and colleges, in creative expres- 
sion. It is as if there were, with the cessa- 
tion of war, a removal of stoppers from 
the containers of the mind and the 


t Professor of English, University of Montana; 
editor (1919-39) of the Frontier and Frontier and 
Midland. 


spirit. Naturally, in wartime, the flow of 
feelings and thoughts is dammed up. At 
this time of fresh interest the teacher of 
English should take stock of his equip- 
ment, by nature and by training, for the 
handling of the free, creative expression 
of students. Recognition of inhibitions 
that arise in students helps teachers to 
take such stock. In this brief account I 
shall consider a few inhibitions in a way, 
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WHO CAN TEACH CREATIVE WRITING? 


I hope, that will help teachers examine 
their instruction in writing. 

The wise teacher recognizes that in 
either the high school or the college, and 
especially in the former, he is not at- 
tempting to teach creative expression for 
the purpose of making writers. Trade 
writers, commercial writers, can perhaps 
be made by instruction as a working 
chemist can be made, but creative writ- 
ers cannot. They make themselves, with 
the aid of experience. The teacher should 
give to only an exceedingly few highly 
gifted students the hope of becoming 
creative writers. Each year freshmen 
come to me at college with no real equip- 
ment for becoming writers but with pa- 
thetically earnest desires and intentions 
stimulated by high-school teachers. | ' 
teacher of creative writing is teaching 
that subject primarily in order to help 
students keep alert their senses, their 
feeling and thought, their awareness of 
life. He also helps them to see life in 
terms of expression. He is recognizing and 
helping students to realize that keeping 
the mind, the imagination, the senses, 
agile is a most important objective for 
education. In the Conrad sense, the stu- 
dents of creative writing need most of all 
to be helped to see. 

The person who can avoid the build- 
ing-up of inhibitions in the student of 
creative expression and can release the 
student’s imagination, thought, and feel- 
ing, who can remove mental blocks, and 
who can recognize, be tolerant of, and en- 
courage originality has come a long way 
toward fitting himself for the teaching of 
creative expression. These accomplish- 
ments prepare the teacher to know when 
to let the student alone and when to offer 
help and how. They train him always to 
look upon the student as a human being 
living life zestfully and thinking about it 
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and not as a student, not as a learner, not 
as a writer or a would-be writer. 

There is need for releasing the minds 
and imaginations of students. Every in- 
dividual is more or less sensitive, espe- 
cially the adolescent, and more especial- 
ly the young person who is interested in 
self-expression. Unless possessed to an 
abnormal degree, this sensitiveness is one 
of the good assurances the young person 
has of an interesting life. It has to be 
recognized; each person must learn how 
to use it. Parents, however, people in 
general, circumstances, and teachers, sad 
to report, early begin the process of dull- 
ing it; and before the young person has 
the sense and the power to defend his 
avenues of receiving experience, they 
save olocked off several of them. Coming 
into the mind through all the senses and 
stimulating the child are impressions and 
perceptions, resulting in emotions, ideas, 
and imaginings. They come through 
hundreds of what I like to term ‘“‘the 
avenues of receptivity.”” Unfortunately, 
day by day, avenue after avenue is 
blocked or closed up by what grown-ups 
say and do and advise and hammer into 
the child’s consciousness. Prejudices, 
usually acquired from others, prejudg- 
ments, also acquired from other people 
—all sorts of blocking-matters close up 
avenues of reception. By the time the 
student reaches the high school, scores 
of approaches are no longer open or are 
only partially open. Yet his fighting 
spirit is generally strong, and many 
avenues are still unblocked. The fresh- 
man in college is still moderately alert. 
Educational institutions overvalue the 
student’s burying his nose in books and 
undervalue his keeping open and shrewd 
his eyes and ears to the life that is going 
on about him. 

Healthy, sane, thoughtful, and happy 
persons do not result from the dulling of 
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susceptibility to life. Let me illustrate. 
The moment a young person, having ac- 
cepted a rule of conduct, let us say, be- 
gins acting on it automatically he aban- 
dons experimentation on that matter; he 
fails to take account of circumstances 
under which the rule might not hold; he 
develops scorn and criticism of persons 
who do not follow the rule. He therefore 
becomes insensitive to varied aspects of 
that conduct under varied circumstances. 
In writing, for instance, students come 
to me full of insensitivity toward know- 
ing and expressing themselves honestly 
because “one doesn’t talk about one’s 
self.”” Or they write unintelligently be- 
cause of some prejudice early acquired 
and never questioned that has killed 
their curiosity about other aspects of the 
subject of their intolerance. 

Furthermore, instructors often exert 
themselves to make the student aware of 
how little he knows and of how hard it is 
to learn anything. Both assertions are 
true enough. I have heard teachers of 
creative expression stress the difficulty of 
writing so persistently and persuasively 
that they built up barriers against free 
and fresh and individual thought and 
honest expression of it. 

Freshmen in college come to me with 
definite writing inhibitions and miscon- 
ceptions. There is, for one, the con- 
viction, fostered by corrections on 
themes until accepted by their writers, 
that writing well is assured if errors in 
grammar and syntax and spelling and 
punctuation are avoided. This convic- 
tion sits on the pens of many students 
whenever they try to write. It is palpably 
false, but the student, having acquired 
the idea, can be released from its falsity 
only with difficulty. Every teacher of 
composition is only too well (and dis- 
tressingly) acquainted with the pupil, 


usually a nice little girl, who writes with 
precise correctness but says nothing. 

Another inhibiting idea is that there is 
one right way of writing a poem, an es- 
say, an account, an argument, a play, 
and that the teacher knows that way and 
that he, the student, does not. The truth 
is that fully as often the student knows 
the way he wants to write it and can 
write it and the teacher does not. I have 
often argued with a student about a line 
of verse only to learn, finally, that he 
knew what he wished to say and I was 
thinking of what I thought he ought to 
say. Of course, more often it is the other 
way about: The student is expressing 
what he thinks he ought to express and 
I am trying to get at his real idea—or to 
discover whether he has one. 

Allied to these two ideas is the feeling 
students have, sometimes the knowledge, 
that all writing for teachers must be 
proper, idealistic, moralistic, and ‘‘what 
the teacher wants.” When this is knowl- 
edge, the student has realized from ex- 
perience that, unless he conforms to the 
teacher’s ideas of what is proper and 
moral, he “can’t get a grade.” What 
chance has a student with such ideas in 
his mind of accomplishing any profitable 
or honest creative expression? If the 
teacher grades high only certain types of 
thought and expression, those are the 
types of expression the student will try 
to give him. The teacher of creative ex- 
pression therefore needs extraordinary 
breadth of interest and of understanding. 

Praise from the teacher that is too 
often not justified and “given for encour- 
agement” and comes to the student 
easily is responsible for many of the in- 
hibitions and blockages which students 
possess. The student who has received it 
tries for months to get by with the sort 
of expression which in the past won 
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praise for him. He has not learned that 
his is a developing mind and spirit that 
should be constantly trotting out into 
new pastures. Freshmen in college write, 
for instance, the sort of themes that they 
wrote in high school for high marks and 
praise; when their writings are not 
graded high or praised by the college in- 
structor, they become disgruntled or lose 
interest or think the instructor incom- 
petent. Students are not likely to develop 
their minds and spirit and expression of 
them parallel with their progressing 
years unless the teacher encourages ex- 
periment and is willing to grade experi- 
ments, if he must grade all writings, as 
experiments. Everybody learns from ex- 
perimentation. I find that I can help a 
student with his first draft more effec- 
tively than I can with his final draft. 
The experimentation, however, should 
be with feelings and ideas and not solely 
with words. It is true that there are cer- 
tain exercises that can be practiced with 
words as words, but they are few and 
they should never be recognized as any- 
thing other than exercises. For instance, 
use of new words, use of consciously 
clever phrases, of smartly expressed ob- 
servations, of wisecracks, of imagistic 
and symbolic expressions, can be prac- 
ticed provided that they are recognized 
as practice, as sharpeners of observation 
and expression. The teacher should set 
such exercises, but not too often, and he 
should never overpraise their results. 
Because people at any age are sensi- 
tive, they do not like to have laughter di- 
rected at them or at their efforts. The 
good teacher allows laughter in the class- 
room but is careful to see that it is not at 
some student’s expense. The average stu- 
dent is ready to laugh at his own efforts 
if he is led to see them as humorous. An 
atmosphere in the classroom of frankness 
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and honesty is conducive to give-and- 
take and fosters self-criticism. Without 
such confidence of the students in the 
teacher and in one another laughter at 
even one of his bits of writing may shut 
him off from ever again in that classroom 
or under that teacher writing what he 
really feels and thinks and knows. If the 
student does not learn early to express 
what he genuinely feels and thinks, he 
will have a very hard time making him- 
self into an interesting person and he will 
never make himself into a good writer. 

Students can be released from many of 
these grown-up and life-inspired inhibi- 
tions. First of all, perhaps, the teacher 
must convince the student that he him- 
self knows a lot about life and a lot about 
life on the level of the student’s experi- 
ence. A teacher is not supposed, it would 
seem, to “know his way about’’; but, if 
he is to teach creative expression, he 
must. Also, he must appeal to the stu- 
dent as a person, “a real guy.” The stu- 
dent must see at once, too, that the 
teacher knows honest and good writing 
when he sees it and appreciates fresh 
feeling and thinking, fresh seeing and ex- 
pression, and that the teacher is sure that 
good writing is always interesting writ- 
ing. It is, of course, just as important 
that the teacher know empty and false 
writing when he sees it and that he let 
the student know that he immediately 
recognizes it. If, then, there is maintained 
in the classroom and in all relations with 
him an understanding atmosphere and if 
knowledge of good and bad expression is 
immediate and unequivocal, the student 
will know that he will be allowed to write 
what he genuinely feels and thinks and 
will receive a fair grade even if the feel- 
ings and ideas run counter to the teach- 
er’s. 

These, then, are some of the ways by 
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which the teacher can help the student 
to overcome certain writing inhibitions. 

Mental blocks are stronger than in- 
hibitions. They stop the flow of imagina- 
tion, feeling, thought. The mind cannot 
proceed until they have been removed. 
I shall mention only two or three. One of 
the most stubborn is the vocabulary 
block. The student says he does not have 
the words. He is usually kidding himself. 
What he does not have is the firm and 
clear feeling and thought. My experience 
is that vocabulary usually keeps pace 
with the development of one’s feeling and 
thought and desire to express them. 
When I ask freshmen what, in their judg- 
ment, is responsible for holding them 
back in writing, they predominantly an- 
swer, “I haven’t the words.” Experi- 
ment with them and you will find that 
they do not have the clarity of idea. 
However, they must be released from 
this blockage. Sometimes it yields to the 
simple device of the student’s writing in 
the margin of his paper his realization 
that he has not used the word he wants 
and of moving along, allowing his flow of 
thought to run strong. Getting the right 
word should be recognized as partly a 
matter of revision. Such procedure has 
the added advantage of training the stu- 
dent in self-criticism, which, if he is ever 
to write well, he must develop to a high 
degree. 

Students often stop with a short bit of 
writing, saying, ‘““That’s all I have to 
say” or “all I can think of to say.” At 
such times the teacher can ask questions 
which in his writing the student has not 
thought to ask and thereby can set off 
whole masses of ideas. Recently an in- 
structor told me of his experience with a 
GI who wrote one short paragraph and 
stopped, saying, ‘““That’s all I can think 
of to say.” The instructor read the para- 
graph and asked, ‘Well, where did this 


happen and to what sort of people?” The 
veteran immediately set to work and 
produced an acceptable account. It is 
often as simple as that. It is often not 
that simple. The teacher should become 
skilled in asking the right questions. 
The student, too, must learn persist- 
ently to question himself and his subject, 
for asking questions is at the basis of all 
learning. It lies surely at the basis of 
learning to express one’s self. If the stu- 
dent can ask right questions, he can 
know what to say and how to say it. 
There is no more fruitful or useful habit 
than asking questions of one’s self and of 
what one is trying to learn or to express. 
Another annoying and _ frustrating 
block is the idea, ““What I have written 
is no good.” The student throws away 
that bit of writing and starts another. 
He may spend much time starting and 
never getting beyond a half-page of 
writing. A remedy is again the asking of 
questions: ‘Why is it no good?” “Do I 
know what I really feel and think?” 
“Have I gathered enough information?” 
The teacher can help in this questioning 
by encouraging the student to bring to 
him his “starts” and helping him to as- 
sess their value or their promise. Here it 
is of great importance that the teacher 
know well the experiences of persons of 
the age of his student and be fertile and 
enlightening in the questions he suggests. 
The last block I shall mention comes 
from trying to get just right each part of 
the expression before going on. Inevi- 
tably, this stops the flow of ideas, and 
many persons cannot recapture it with 
surety. Stopping and getting right each 
part is a good procedure for some people, 
but for more than the majority of per- 
sons it seldom results in vital and sus- 
tained expression. One way of removing 
this mental block is, again, the writing in 
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the margin of the paper one’s dissatisfac- 
tion and then proceeding. The error or 
inaccuracy or unsatisfactoriness can be 
caught in the revision. 

Now for a word about originality. The 
most important result of my experience 
that I can offer is this: Originality can be 
striven for. Since it is most often a matter 
of fearless and honest and vivid and exact 
seeing, hearing, feeling, thinking, it can 
be sought. Indeed, it often has to be 
coaxed. Courage of one’s experience is 
rare; but it is a quality that can be cul- 
tivated. Release from inhibitions fosters 
its development. In originality, daring 
plays a role. As long as the student asks, 
and this is what he is most persistently 
trained to ask, “What am I supposed to 
see, hear, feel, think?” originality flees 
him. 

Each person is an individual until 
older people and hard circumstance 
teach him not to be an individual. We 
lack the self-confidence to be real per- 
sons. We fear appearing such. The teach- 
er can encourage fresh expression as 
against rote or stock expression—cer- 
tainly, fresh seeing and hearing as 
against stock seeing and hearing. In 1928 
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a man whom I did not at first recognize 
thanked me for letting him write out his 
wild ideas twenty years before in a soph- 
omore academy class. ‘‘You recall,” he 
asked, “my wild paper about flying 
ships with berths, restaurant, and dance 
floor?’’ I did, distinctly, for in 1908 the 
idea seemed nonsensical. ‘I thought,” he 
continued, “you would flunk me; but you 
told me to write about any other ideas I 
had. You asked me what else I saw in the 
future.” 

Stock expressions have their legiti- 
mate roles to play in all social expression 
and likewise in writing; but if they come 
to be relied on too heavily, in writing as 
in social intercourse, they become the 
enemy of originality—and of honesty 
and courage. Stock expressions are used 
most by people who think that for every 
occasion or thought there is a “‘proper”’ or 
set reaction and expression. The person 
who uses fresh expression knows that 
each situation and the expression of it is 
different from other situations. Originali- 
ty comes from the individual’s seeing, 
hearing, feeling, thinking, in terms of the 
individuality of the situation or thought. 
It can be cultivated. 


Books To Meet Students? Personal Needs 


DWIGHT L. BURTON™ 


Janet, one of my eleventh-graders, sat 
across from me at the desk, talking about 
the fact that her mother would not let 
her have any friends in her home. Fur- 
thermore, she disapproved of Janet’s dat- 
ing boys—a fact which led the girl to 
conclude that her mother just did not 
want her to have any fun. The conversa- 
* University of Minnesota High School. 


tion had started as an attempt on my 
part to discover why Janet had not been 
doing any assignments for the past week, 
and the usually reticent girl had opened 
the floodgates of more important revela- 
tions. As she talked, an idea began to 
dawn on me. Two days before, it had 
been Kenneth who had sat across the 
desk. Kenneth, a very bright boy, was 
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troubled with plans for the future. He 
lived alone with his mother, who worked, 
and he knew there would be little money 
for him to go to college. Before that it 
had been Lester, and his tale of a crisis 
in his family occasioned by his purchase 
of a sixteen-gauge shotgun with his earn- 
ings at the bowling alley. His parents ob- 
jected strenuously to his duck-hunting. 
And a few nights before, at a dance that 
I had chaperoned, Louise had come to 
say good night, almost tearfully, at the 
height of the party. Her father had in- 
sisted upon her being home at ten 
o’clock, party or no party. And so it had 
gone all term. 


TABLE 1 
GENERAL TYPES OF PROBLEMS 
No. of 
General Problem Men- 
tions 
Relations with parents............. 58 
Relations with other adolescents... . . 50 
Problems of personality............. 34 
22 
Relations with brothers and sisters... 21 


As Janet left, I was convinced. Why 
not use these problems as a point around 
which to center the reading of novels. It 
seemed that a project of individual read- 
ing of stories about adolescents and their 
problems could be of real value in per- 
sonal development, as well as a stimulus 
to interest in reading. Somewhere in the 
pages of fiction, adolescents are meeting 
the problems of Janet, Kenneth, Louise, 
Lester, and all the others. Certainly, the 
experience of finding their fellow-suffer- 
ers in fiction and observing the approach 
of each character to their particular 
problems would be of cathartic value to 
these students; and the reading, coupled 
with subsequent discussion with class- 
mates, would help the adolescents to de- 
velop a clearer attack on their own simi- 


lar problems. So the first step seemed to 
be to discover exactly what kinds of 
problems the students were meeting. 

It was impracticable, of course, to 
hold interviews with every student. But 
it seemed to me that, if the students 
could be stimulated to write frankly of 
their problems, I should have a gold mine 
of information. In order to round out the 
group used for the experiment, I finally 
included not only my forty eleventh- 
graders at East High in Superior, Wis- 
consin, but also forty eleventh-graders at 
Owatonna High School in Owatonna, 
Minnesota. Superior is a port on the lake 
adjacent to Duluth, Minnesota. Its ship- 
ping industry has attracted many for- 
eigners to the community. Owatonna is 
in the farming region a short distance 
southwest of Minneapolis. The combined 
group included forty-five girls and thirty- 
five boys. 

Approximately two weeks were taken 
in building up to the papers which the 
students were to write. During this time 
the attempt was made to clear away the 
reticence of the students and to encour- 
age frankness. The effort bore fruit, for 
the final set of papers did yield a gold 
mine of information. The problems re- 
vealed by the students in both schools 
could be classified into six general cate- 
gories, which are given in Table 1 in their 
rank order, with the number of times 
each type of problem was mentioned. 

The _ specific problems mentioned 
ranged in magnitude from having no 
bathtub in the house or a birthday oc- 
curring on Christmas to deep-seated per- 
sonality conflicts. Between these ex- 
tremes ranged all the stresses and frus- 
trations of adolescence. To provide illus- 
tration of the responses, the specific 
problems classified under ‘Relations 
with Parents” are listed below. 
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CONFLICTS BETWEEN ADOLESCENTS 
AND THEIR PARENTS 


1. Father “horns in” when friends gather at 
the house 
2. Father’s drinking causes unhappiness 
3. Lack of a father or mother creates a 
problem 
4. Student is discriminated against by father 
or mother 
5. Mother will not permit friendships with 
non-Catholic boys and girls 
6. Mother opposes romance with the chosen 
boy 
7. Parents refuse to buy the clothing that she 
feels is necessary 
8. Parents have little money with which to 
support a large family 
9. Dissatisfaction at home causes wish to run 
away 
1o. Parents insist on students’ preparing for 
career which they do not want 
11. He is ashamed of his home and will not 
bring friends in 
12. Difficulties with parents result over use of 
family car 
13. Parents attempt to dictate the use of leisure 
time 
14. Parents treat her as a child 
15. Parents do not permit dates 
16. Her background of life in her parents’ 
restaurant makes her feel she has missed 
much 
17. Difficulties result over frequency of “going 
out” and over “getting in” on time 
18. As head of household with mother dead, 
she finds it hard to have satisfactory school 
life 
19. Parents object to hunting 
20. Parents object to football 
21. Mother nags him to learn to dance and go 
to dances 
22. Quarrels with stepfather cause unhappiness 
23. Father objects to friends who are not 
Protestants 
24. Mother does not give her as many privi- 
leges as others her age have 
25. Parents forbid him to smoke, which he does 
clandestinely 
26. Mother does not allow her to have friends 
in the home 
27. Mother objects to her “going out”’ 
28. Father mistreats mother 
29. Mother wants to choose her friends 
30. Home responsibility with father dead 
causes unhappiness 
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The second step, then, was to find 
novels which would deal with these same 
problems. A basic list was finally chosen, 
consisting of twenty-two novels which 
seemed closely attuned to real adolescent 
problems. The selections represent a wide 
range of reading difficulty and maturity, 
and a majority of them are commonly 
found in the average high-school library. 

In order to show the relationship of the 
novels selected to the general problem 
categories revealed by the students, 
Table 2 is offered. Check marks in the 
appropriate column show what general 
problem categories each novel deals with. 
The category ‘‘Problems of Personality”’ 
is not included, since almost any of the 
novels could be interpreted as dealing 
with those problems. 

Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth Summer 
and Walk like a Mortal, by Dan Wicken- 
den, are good examples of the way in 
which these novels relate to real adoles- 
cent problems. Seventeenth Summer is a 
classic treatment of the problems of ad- 
olescent love’"and dating, problems 
brought so much to the fore in the stu- 
dents’ papers. Angie Morrow, the heroine 
who is starting her summer vacation, is 
seventeen and has just been graduated 
from high school. Suddenly into her life 
comes Jack Duluth, handsome high- 
school basketball star. So the wonderful 
seventeenth summer begins. Dates with 
Jack open for Angie the gate to the en- 
chanted world that she has longed to be 
a part of—nights with the gang at Pete’s, 
wiener roasts at the lake, evenings of 
sailboating. Through “going steady” 
with Jack, Angie wins a heightened pres- 
tige among the younger set of the town. 
Of course, the difficulties of going steady 
are present. Angie’s parents feel that she 
should not go out so much and that she 
is too young to see so much of one boy. 
There is the inevitable quarrel between 
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Angie and Jack because of Angie’s dating 
another boy. But there is the equally in- 
evitable glorious reconciliation. How- 
ever, Angie is going away to college in 
September, and Jack is moving to Okla- 
homa. September comes too quickly. 
Jack and Angie spend their last evenings 
together trying not to think of their sep- 


dents were concerned, of course, with 
their problems of romance and dating. 
For many of them, there is a real problem 
of balancing their social life and dating 
against the restrictions of their parents. 
This, too, was a problem for Angie Mor- 
row. Then several of the students were 
concerned with the problem of going 


TABLE 2 
RELATION OF NOVELS TO GENERAL PROBLEMS 
Relations Relations Relations 
—s with with with School 
Other Brothers Problems 
Adolescents | and Sisters 

Austin, Starry Adventure*........... x 
Bianco, Other People’s Houses........ x 
Cavanna, Going on Sixteen.......... x x 
Coffin, Red Sky in the Morning...... 
Daly, Seventeenth Summer........... Xx x 
Fisher, The Deepening Stream*....... 
Macardle, Summer in April......... Xx 
Marks, Tree Grown Straight......... xX x 
Maxwell, The Folded Leaf*.......... Xx x 
Singmaster, Magic Mirror........... x x 
Smith, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn*.. . x x 
Walker, Winter Wheat* ............. x 
Wickenden, Walk Like a Mortal..... x x 


* Very mature. 


aration, yet making rather futile plans 
to see each other in the future. At last the 
day arrives when Angie goes off to college, 
knowing that ‘‘never again would there 
be anything quite as wonderful as that 
seventeenth summer.” This beautifully 
written, simple novel treats the adoles- 
cent love affair and period of “going 
steady” as the wonderful chimera that it 
is. While it lasts, it is, to the adolescent, 
vital and tremendously important. Yet 
even the adolescent recognizes its char- 
acteristic evanescence. Many of the stu- 


steady. For example, John P., a curly- 
haired, all-around boy at Superior East, 
complains that he is “stuck with one girl 
and the funny part is, I like it!” For 
these students concerned with the prob- 
lem of “going steady,” there is an oppor- 
tunity in Seventeenth Summer to see the 
matter in a wholesome perspective. 
Gabe McKenzie, the seventeen-year- 
old hero of Walk Like a Mortal, has much 
in common with some of the students at 
Superior and Owatonna. At his high 
school, as at most high schools, to be a 
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football or basketball hero was the key to 
a glittering position of prominence and 
acclaim in the student population. So 
Gabe, like all the rest of the boys, aspired 
to success in sports, and, like most of 
them, he was not able to achieve it. 
Donald L. of Superior has been trying 
without success to make the basketball 
team for two years. He finally admitted 
in his paper that he guessed he’d “‘never 
make it.’’ Donald knows that being a 
basketball star would raise considerably 
his merit in the eyes of Clarice, with 
whom he walks to and from school when- 
ever he gets the chance. Gabe was aware 
of the same thing when he saw his girl 
friend looking with shining eyes across the 
drugstore booth at his friend who was a 
football star. Jack B. of Owatonna could 
associate himself with Gabe, too. Jack 
wants desperately to be a football hero, 
but his small size earns him nothing but 
bruises. He “eats like a horse,’’ but he 
finds that doesn’t help solve his problem. 
He wants to go to dances and ask the 
girls to dance, but he feels he cannot run 
competition with the sports heroes. Per- 
haps Gabe could point a way to both 
Donald and Jack. Gabe discovered that 
there were other achievements which 
could bring recognition from his class- 
mates. He became the editor of the 
school paper and a leader of the student 
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council—and he kept his girl. The many 
Donalds and Jacks among our students, 
realizing that only a few can be sports 
heroes, might take a cue from Gabe 
McKenzie. Gabe also had problems at 
home. His mother and father were un- 
happy together, and his mother aroused 
scandal in the town with her affair with 
another man. When the separation came, 
Gabe had to make a decision as to which 
parent he was going to give his loyalty 
to. Carolyn P. of Superior was caught in 
the same situation demanding a choice 
between parents. She could ease her bur- 
den by sharing it with Gabe McKenzie. 

Rarely does the high-school student 
have an opportunity in his classes to dis- 
cuss the kinds of everyday personal and 
social problems that he is meeting. The 
English class can give that opportunity. 
The average adolescent is far too in- 
hibited to discuss his personal problems 
in a class situation. But give him a fic- 
tion prototype through whom he may 
project his own problems, and the way is 
open to him for a frank discussion with 
his peers. To the guidance expert and 
even the psychiatrist must be left the 
problems of serious maladjustment and 
personality conflict. But the English 
class can help the student to develop a 
clearer outlook on the ordinary vexations 
that cloud his days. 


Robert Frost in Vermont 


DECKARD RITTER 


He stopped a minute in the gathering dusk 

To talk some commonplace. But when his 
glance 

Swept the dark hills in the neighboring west 

He pointed a glow and said, “Is that day- 
light?” 


I don’t know how much or how little he 
meant 

Or if he meant anything more than his 
query; 

But we have had smaller triumphs to lift us 

Than a high, steady glow in the hills at dusk. 


Extemporaneous Speaking in the English Class 


LAUREN L. BRINK’ 


Since the English teacher has become 
aware of the importance of providing 
learning experiences for pupils in oral 
language skills, this kind of situation 
arises quite frequently: “Gee, when I 
memorize a speech,” a pupil complains, 
“T get all mixed up. And when I don’t 
memorize, I forget what I was going to 
say.”’ The happy solution to this problem 
is the extemporaneous speech, the pre- 
pared but unmemorized delivery so ad- 
mirably suited to the aims and practices 
of the English class. 

“Prepared,” here, means that the 
speech has been carefully thought 
through, its purpose has been determined, 
the occasion has been analyzed for sug- 
gestions as to organization, and the meth- 
od of content has been carefully planned. 
In almost all cases, the speech has been 
carefully outlined and has been delivered 
in several practice sessions until the pres- 
entation of the sequence of ideas is 
smooth and clear. 

The speech must not be memorized. It 
must be delivered in the fresh language 
of immediate thought each time it is 
practiced and when it is finally present- 
ed. This concept may seem in opposition 
to the detail of preparation, but this ap- 
parent conflict is resolved by admitting, 
even insisting, that the ideas and their 
sequence be memorized—yet, not really 
memorized so much as learned, since 
what the speaker is going to say must 
have become a thoroughly understood 
part of his thought on the subject. 

University High School, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 


The virtues of this method of speaking 
are fairly obvious: the speech is prepared 
—there is no wandering in organization, 
no haziness of thought, and no confusion 
of emphasis; the speech is not memorized 
—there is no mental reading from a writ- 
ten composition, no searching for the 
next word with consequent disregard of 
idea, and no desperate flush of fear when 
the mental image of the written composi- 
tion becomes illegible. 

We need remember the truism of 
speech education that “nothing succeeds 
like success.” For, if a pupil is successful 
in a speaking activity, he is successful in 
using himself as the actual material of 
communication, and his confidence grows 
greatly. He, of course, secures valuable 
practice in the use of oral language and 
learns principles of oral composition 
which should be valuable whenever he is 
called upon to speak. 

One problem which must be solved is 
this: training in speaking skills, in order 
to secure pupil improvement, must be 
direct—that is, since the behavior of the 
pupil is being changed, the teacher must 
concentrate on his basic processes of 
speaking, working directly with him, and 
emphasizing the techniques to be 
learned; and yet, if classroom activities 
are to result in learning, they need to be 
natural—that is, the reality of the situ- 
ation must be obvious so that the pupil 
is doing something which has purpose 
and value and is not just another exer- 
cise. Basically, the conflict is between 
making a speech to practice speaking and 
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making a speech to communicate with 
others. 


The solution is simple: each speech 
needs to have two purposes: (1) to aid 
the development of effective speaking 
skill and (2) to give a very real learning 
activity through the pupil’s saying some- 
thing. 

The teacher’s approach is two-sided. 
She works individually with each student 
on his skill in speaking, but with the class 
on what has been said. Thus, if Mary 
speaks on Tchaikovsky’s interpretation 
of the Romeo and Juliet theme in music, 
her teacher talks over (privately) with 
Mary the pauses filled with excess vocali- 
zation, the poor phrasing and breathing 
units, and the fidgety movements during 
the speech; with the class, the teacher 
discusses what Mary has said and pays 
no attention to how she said it. 

This gives us a handy restatement of 
the reason for using extemporaneous 
speaking in the English class: to develop, 
for the individual, a valuable oral lan- 
guage skill and to bring to the class addi- 
tional materials of interest and value. 

From this point of view we can see a 
very definite pattern of use for the ex- 
temporaneous speech. First, the extem- 
poraneous speech needs to be used as a 
means of bringing to the class detailed 
contributions to the unit of class work 
the group is pursuing. Second, if the ex- 
temporaneous speech is part of a unit, it 
seems unlikely that all the students will 
be asked to make their contributions one 
right after the other in a series of three- 
minute speeches before the class. In- 
stead, the teacher will plan the units of 
the English class to provide the opportu- 
nity for perhaps several pupils to bring 
to the class particular aspects of the unit 
in extemporaneous speeches. The teach- 
er will do, in connection, speech teaching 
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with the individual and English teaching 
with the group. 

Using the extemporaneous speech in 
this way in the English class will satisfy 
the need for training in speaking im- 
provement of the pupil and provide the 
opportunity for meaningful activity. 
Then, too, it provides for the handling 
of individual differences between pupils 
in both interests and abilities. John and 
Mary may, possibly, volunteer to pre- 
pare speeches on subjects which appeal 
to them, and the teacher will see to it 
that the level of intellectual effort is with- 
in the range of each pupil. 


It should be pointed out that teaching 
may effectively be done in this skill by 
example. Analyze together in class the 
speeches of the last auditorium period. 
Attend in a group a lecture or forum and 
watch the method used by the speaker. 
Be certain that you, the teacher, deliver 
good extemporaneous speeches. Gener- 
ally, try to make the pupils conscious of 
the fact that the extemporaneous speech 
is a method of speaking that is used fre- 
quently by almost everyone and follow 
through with purposefu! activity in the 
skill. 

Whether or not the English class is 
taught as straight composition and liter- 
ature or as blended units of both, the ex- 
temporaneous speech can be used. In 
composition, the possibilities for the un- 
memorized but prepared speech are 
limited by the amount of pupil partici- 
pation in determining the kind of ap- 
proach to written language. If com- 
position consists of pupil learning of 
rules of usage and drill, even here 
pupils may be given opportunity to 
speak extemporaneously in reviewing 
previously learned concepts, or other, 
more able pupils may present new prin- 
ciples. Subjects for written compositions, 
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too, may be presented or suggested 
through pupil speaking. 

In literature study, the opportunities 
for the experience of extemporaneous 
speaking are more easily devised. When- 
ever the teacher, in planning the lessons, 
allocates time for himself to present 
materials which are not readily available 
to the pupils, that is the opportunity for 
such speaking by the pupils. If, for ex- 
ample, literature is being taught chrono- 
logically and the whole class is not to 
read any of the Arthurian romances and 
the teacher would like the students to 
know about them and the period from 
which they come, a student could present 
a very interesting and valuable speech 
using these materials. If the class reads 
only the Prologue to The Canterbury 
Tales and that in modern English, an- 
other pupil might tell the class about 
pronunciation and sounds in Chaucer’s 
language, while still another pupil might 
retell the story of one of the tales. If lit- 
erature is being taught by type, much 
that would be presented by the teacher 
can be given through extemporaneous 
speaking by the pupils. Teaching litera- 
ture by theme offers the same unlimited 
subject range for speaking. 

One of my own most successful experi- 
ences with extemporaneous speaking was 
with a group of low-ability children of 
the tenth grade. Most of the pupils had 
entered the class from a school especially 
designed for their level, so they had had 
no experience in a high-school organiza- 
tion before. Besides this, their age range 
was from thirteen to nineteen years with 
a correspondingly wide spread of intelli- 
gence. The major objectives for the class 
were to develop reading interest and 
skills with some emphasis to be given to 
social relationships through group work. 
The class began, after diagnostic testing 
was completed, with a discussion of the 


purpose of education. The pupils decided 
that one of the really important purposes 
was to prepare children for living in an 
adult world. I am not sure just how it 
happened, but one boy asked why the 
school, then, ignored so completely the 
problems that the individual had to 
solve—his problem, at the moment, was 
that he had found out that his after- 
school work in a metal foundry required 
him to file an income-tax report. Other 
problems which were neglected by the 
school were then listed, classified, and as- 
signed to groups for further analysis. The 
use of extemporaneous speaking entered 
when the committee chairmen made 
their reports to the class on the aspects 
of their subjects important enough for 
consideration by the entire class. Here 
was a genuinely motivated activity, 
pupil planning of class units, and direct 
speech teaching, for the chairmen had re- 
ceived help in  organization—besides 
what the teacher provided—from the 
committees and had practiced delivering 
the speech to their committees. 

In our school, now, we sometimes 
teach the American drama as a type unit 
of the eleventh grade, with one of the 
major objectives the realization on the 
part of the pupils that the reading of 
plays can be both interesting and valu- 
able. I have used extemporaneous 
speeches to present interesting bits of the 
history of American drama, to explain 
the Pulitzer prize, to present additional 
material on dramatists or dramatic 
movements, and to tell the stories of 
plays not read by the entire class. 

Last, extemporaneous speaking needs 
to be the method of the presentation of 
the speech given on various special occa- 
sions. Assembly programs, commence- 
ment speeches, and any others of a spe- 
cial nature need to be delivered extem- 
poraneously to avoid the dulness of the 
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memorized and the many pitfalls of the 
read. This will be entirely possible if 
adequate experience has been given in 
the English class to all pupils. 

Then, as a summary, extemporaneous 
speaking is a valuable experience in oral 
communication—one which helps devel- 
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op effective use of oral language as well 
as poise and confidence. It is a form of 
speaking whose values are great enough 
to merit frequent use in the English 
class as a means of enriching study 
units and giving the pupils specific train- 
ing in speaking. 


for Joe and Others, Companions of a Kind 


BLANCHE CAMDEN' 


J OE confided, “I just don’t believe I 
ought to go to that high school. I’m 
afraid to because I can’t read.” But come 
he did and with him others representing 
varying degrees of inability. Joe could 
not write the names of his parents or the 
town in which he had always lived. The 
town was a suburb of Chicago; but he 
could not spell “Chicago” or “Illinois” 
or the names of the months or the days of 
the week. In fact, Joe could have truth- 
fully confided, “I can’t read; I can’t 
spell; I can’t work arithmetic problems 
or do anything else that represents school 
achievement for a boy even in the inter- 
mediate grades.” In behalf of this small 
group of Joes which every school draws 
and in whom it is easy to become much 
interested because they need much, this 
article, descriptive in part of a general 
program for the retarded, is written. 
Students who are total and near-total 
disability cases will need special study, 
diagnosis, and prescription. Given the 
best of special programs, they will need 
much direction and guidance; they will 
continue to be hard to teach and they 
will often be problems in attendance and 


* Teacher of remedial English, Leyden Com- 
munity High School, Franklin Park, Ill. 


discipline. The school has a choice of dis- 
couraging them by putting them into 
regular classes in which they cannot pos- 
sibly carry the work or of making a place 
for them by building a program which 
will meet their social and environmental 
needs as persons of high-school age, at 
the same time enabling them to achieve 
happily some of the skills they were never 
able to achieve in the elementary school. 

The experimental program with which 
this article is concerned includes new 
courses, simplified old courses, “‘special- 
help” periods, and case studies of the 
outstandingly retarded. It is receiving 
the assistance of the Committee on Re- 
tardation, which is a year-around com- 
mittee composed of a teacher from each 
of these departments: social studies, 
English, mathematics, art, and music. 
The whole problem of retardation is 
being studied; but, in a division of work, 
the first three teachers have been asked 
to consider making new courses for 
freshmen in their respective fields; and 
the art and music teachers have been 
asked to study the guidance and social- 
maladjustment phases of the problem. 
The faculty was made receptive to the 
work of the committee through bringing 
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before them in a series of discussion 
meetings the subject of retardation, its 
causes, and particularly the effect of poor 
reading upon learning. Cases of students, 
then in classes in which they could not 
possibly be expected to succeed, were 
presented. Recommendations as to ad- 
justment of their work followed. The 
philosophy that the high school not only 
could but was obligated to work out a 
program for the retarded was accepted. 

Looking in upon some of the different 
situations in which retarded students are 
being taught, we get a better understand- 
ing of what is being done for them. 


SITUATION I: THE SPECIAL-HELP 
PERIOD FOR EXTREME CASES 


Situations in which special help can be 
given to individuals and very small 
groups are provided because it is recog- 
nized that some persons cannot receive 
instruction in a group and that others, 
who may be in a group such as the group 
of twenty to be described later, will need 
additional help outside their group. Typ- 
ical of the instruction given in a special- 
help period is that which Joe receives. 
Joe, who had to begin at the beginning in 
everything, happily records on a growing 
list of “‘ books read’”’: Circus, Travel, Cow- 
boys, and Policemen, all of first-grade 
level. He reads My Weekly Reader III 
with Vernon, a boy who reads a little 
better than he. For spelling and written 
composition Joe uses Progressive Word 
Mastery, Grade 

Special-help periods follow no set pat- 
tern. Groups vary in size. “May I come 
in at period [a special-help pe- 
riod]?”” is a common request. It may 
come from someone in a group taught 
by the special-help teacher, someone 
who reads so slowly that he has not 


2 New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., Inc., for all 
books cited in this paragraph. 


finished the story read by the group and 
wants to see how it ends or to take the 
comprehension test over it. Or it may 
come from a student who has been ab- 
sent and wants to make up work. Or, as 
in some instances, it may come from the 
students’ finding it more pleasant to use 
materials in this room than elsewhere. 

The routine of handling special-help 
students is simple. The student wishing 
to come gets his pass during his regular 
class or at the passing of classes. He reg- 
isters his intention of coming. He “signs 
out” with his study-hall or library 
teacher. If he fails to come to the special- 
help teacher, he is marked absent, and an 
excuse is required as for any other ab- 
sence. Some students are regularly 
scheduled for special help and need no 
passes. 

Within the classroom, students learn 
to work alone or in pairs or in small 
groups while the teacher directs the work 
of all of them, dividing her time as the 
need determines. For example, one boy 
may study a spelling list alone from 
stereopticon slides; another may read an 
individual-reading book with which he 
needs no particular help; others may 
work on scrapbooks together. The person 
who gets the most of the teacher’s time 
might be the little Spanish-American 
freshman desperately trying to learn 
English. They will all be stimulated by 
seeing their own progress. A few aptly 
put questions and comments from the 
teacher show her interest and help as a 
checkup on appreciation and under- 
standing. There was much evidence of 
progress in this response from a student 
who had just finished reading The Black 
Stallion Returns: “You know,” he said, 
“T just forgot who I was when I was 
reading that book and I went right along 
with those fellows when they did what 
they did. That’s the way I felt when I 
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read Kit Carson, too.” And this was from 
a boy who was in the freshman class 
almost a semester before he could read 
anything independently. 

It is important to know thoroughly 
each retarded student. For that reason 
the case-study approach is used with the 
extremely retarded. To supplement, and 
with some items to duplicate, informa- 
tion in the files of the deans on such mat- 
ters as standardized test ratings, record 
of past achievement, etc., one teacher 
collected the following information early 
in September through a questionnaire: 


Home address of student, his telephone num- 
ber, date of birth; father’s name and place of 
birth, his occupation; mother’s name and place 
of birth, her occupation; names and ages of 
brothers and sisters; schools the student at- 
tended, including the one in which the eighth 
grade was completed and the last school; 
languages spoken in the home; difficulties, as 
the student sees them, which he is having in 
reading; kinds of reading matter he likes; 
names of magazines and newspapers found 
regularly in the home; subjects the student 
has found easy and those he has found hard; 
a copy of his schedule of classes; and the kind 
of job he works at after school, if he has one, 
and the address of the employer; organizations 
of which he is a member; offices he holds in 
those organizations; and an account of his 
favorite pastimes or hobbies. 


SITUATION II: THE SMALL GROUP 
OF THE RETARDED 


Twenty freshmen comprise the “low- 
est” group in the freshman class (indi- 
viduals who have to be taught outside a 
group not included). The basis of selec- 
tion is standardized reading tests, teach- 
ers’ opinions, and the record of past 
achievement as shown by school marks. 
With a few exceptions the students are 


3A number of these items of information were 
suggested in a case-study form prepared by Ruth 
Strang, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and published by the Teachers College Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia University, New York. 


together in social studies, mathematics, 
and English. 

Stories and books read by this class in 
English are selected upon the basis of the 
appeal they might be expected to make 
to persons who do not like to read or who 
read poorly. There are many individual 
reading books in the classroom. There 
are sets of books, including Let’s Read I* 
and and Quest. An exercise book, 
Improve Your Reading,’ has supplied a 
type of drill work that has filled a need. 
Comprehension tests of the short-answer 
type at the ends of short stories in this 
book have given a kind of organization 
which retarded students, who are usually 
badly disorganized, need. The material 
must be read with a purpose; students 
see how well they read by the scores they 
make, and they are more aware of regular 
progress because each student charts his 
record, answering after each reading the 
question, “ Did I do better this time than 
last?” There is a basic text, Growth in 
Reading I.* The books suggested for indi- 
vidual reading by its authors have been 
popular. The librarian attempts to pur- 
chase all such books requested by teacher 
or student; the latter often makes his re- 
quest directly to the librarian. Because 
easy-reading books are popular with all 
students, she has had to favor the re- 
tarded students by holding back easy 
books on popular subjects for their class- 
room libraries. Horse stories, sea stories, 
sports stories—Ellsberg’s, Tunis’, Bar- 
bour’s, some of Hinkle’s, and all the 

4Roberts, Rand, and Lundgren (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1941). 

5 Roberts, Rand, Murphy, and Appy (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1939). 

6 Herzberg, Paine, and Works (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1940). 

7McCall and Norvell (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1942). 

* Robert C. Pooley and Fred G. Walcott (Chi- 
cago: Scott Foresman & Co., 1938). (Revised later.) 
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others that are best—are easily acces- 
sible. Among the magazines are Life, 
Look, and Popular Mechanics. 


SITUATION III: THE LIBRARY ON 
INDIVIDUAL-READING DAYS 


Individual-reading days have contrib- 
uted much toward the liking for books, 
particularly with sophomores. Often stu- 
dents bring in what they want to read 
from any source. They may spend the 
period in the classroom or go as individ- 
uals or as a group into the main library 
for the purpose of getting better ac- 
quainted there, getting their hands on 
new books and old, and locating the ref- 
erence books. Seriously retarded stu- 
dents will not be able to do much with 
the bulk of library offerings, but going 
into the library is a coveted privilege 
none would be denied. 

The library is pleasant and inviting. 
One student was asked what she liked 
about it. She replied that there was a 
“nice feeling’ about going in. Friendly 
student librarians worked busily about. 
She liked that. She liked taking books 
down from the shelves for herself and 
being able to exchange them at once if 
the initial sampling of the reading did 
not please her. The head of the library 
was always available, she said, and never 
too busy to help her find what she wanted. 

English under this school’s general 
program for the retarded is more than a 
reading class. Common errors in word 


usage are corrected; spelling and oral and 
written composition are taught. New 
techniques of teaching are brought in 
when they will do as well or better than 
techniques usually associated with the 
elementary school; for example, the 
school stereopticon has been used for 
teaching formal spelling. Strip films and 
other visual aids? have been used as 
much as possible. Tom Sawyer, The Tell- 
Tale Heart, and David Copperfield are 
movies which have been enjoyed by 
remedial as well as by regular students. 
Limited use is being made of the radio— 
limited, because to get the best results 
with these persons, the radio should be 
brought into the classroom, and little of 
educational value is on the air during 
school hours. 

No claim for working wonders with 
many of the extremely retarded can be 
made. The remedial teacher will be hap- 
pier if she does not expect too much. All 
the factors that contributed toward mak- 
ing her Joe a backward fellow will not 
suddenly become inactive. It is unlikely 
that he will attempt four years of high 
school. But school should be able to hold 
him long enough for him to make gains 
in reading and other fundamental skills 
and to learn many things that will make 
for good citizenship. 


9 Visual aids on ‘Ways to Better Spelling” and 
“Vocabulary Building” may be obtained from Cur- 
riculum Films, Inc., R.K.O. Building, Radio City, 
New York 20, N.Y. These are 35-mm. film strips 
in full color. 


Human intercourse, as soon as we look at it for its own sake and not as 
a social adjunct, is seen to be haunted by a specter. We cannot under- 
stand each other except in a rough and ready way; we cannot reveal 


ourselves, even when we want to;.. 


. . perfect knowledge is an illusion. 


But in the mind we can know people perfectly. .. . . In this, fiction is 
truer than history, because it goes beyond the evidence, and each of us 
knows from his own experience that there is something beyond the 
evidence, and even if the novelist has not got it correctly, well he has 
tried.—E. M. Forster in Aspects of the Novel. 
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S.A.0.: Toward the Renaissance of the Theater 
in the Secondary School 


JOHN F. 


Ix THE years following the first World 
War we witnessed in our college and uni- 
versity theaters a renaissance that 
reached full flower when some of our 
major dramatists began turning their at- 
tention to the creation of material es- 
pecially for that branch of the tributary 
theater. There, in the space of a quarter- 
century, Dandy Dick was supplanted by 
The Eve of Saint Mark, and the skylark- 
ing “dramatic society” was replaced by 
the department of drama. 

Let us hope that, as a happy aftermath 
of World War II, a similar renaissance 
awaits the theater in the secondary 
school. Is it not high time we sent 
Charley’s aunt back to Brazil for a much- 
needed rest and took Hamlet out of the 
classroom into the auditorium where he 
belongs? 

Is it conceivable that some day an 
O’Neill, an Anderson, or a Hellman will 
write plays for our secondary-school 
theater? The forward-looking Carl 
Wonnberger, speaking at this Conference 
seven years ago, believed it to be pos- 
sible and assembled an imposing array of 
statistics on production outlets and po- 
tential audiences to prove the point. But 
the truth is that we who have the destiny 
of the secondary-school theater in our 


' Paper delivered at the Conference on Drama 
for These Times, National Council of Teachers of 
English Convention, November 29, 1946. 


2Senior High School, Leominster, Mass. 


JOYCE’ 


hands cannot convince the major writers, 
or anyone else, of the worth of school 
dramatics until we ourselves acquire a 
greater respect for our medium and make 
a calculated and uncompromising effort 
to raise it to the dignity it warrants as an 
educational, artistic, and social force. 

Music, art, and athletics have their 
deserved and honored places in the 
school curriculum, while the drama, in 
most schools, remains the stepchild. 
Why? Because we drama supervisors are 
still making a chore of our assignment, 
forgetting that we are teachers first and 
directors second, and resigning ourselves 
to the preparation of the school play as to 
the sad progression of a journey to 
Calvary. 

How discriminating we are in selecting 
texts for our English classes! And yet how 
often, when we are choosing the school 
play, do we put aside Arms and the Man 
in favor of Aunt Addie Outwits the City 
Slickers, a clean, rib-tickling comedy in 
three uproarious acts and one “easy”’ in- 
terior. Or we are the jewels of inconsist- 
ency. One year we take a flyer into 
Sheridan or Barrie, and the next, we 
settle for The Mystery at Droop Manor. 

Shall we excuse ourselves by blaming 
the play publishers and continuing to 
produce artificial comedies of the 
mother-dad-sis-and-junior school and 
warmed-over-Broadway because “the 
play catalogues have nothing else to 
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offer’? Play publishers are in business to 
keep their kiddies in shoes, not to ad- 
vance the quality of the school theater. 
“Demand determines supply” is still 
sound economics; what the play pub- 
lishers are giving us is presumably what 
we are content to take. Let us give them 
due credit. Occasionally they slide entic- 
ing versions of Moliére into their lists, 
but we have the “glad eye’ only for A 
Pair of Sixes. 

Do we complain about our limited 
facilities, forgetting that the actors of the 
Commedia dell’ Arte had but a corner of 
the market place for a stage and that 
Shakespeare’s Globe Theatre had only 
the clouds in the sky for dimmers? 

Do we lack confidence in ourselves and 
in our training? Then we must school 
ourselves in our craft by periods of ap- 
prenticeship in the professional and sum- 
mer-stock theaters or by sabbatical 
years of study at recognized schools of 
the theater. No English teacher may 
rightfully disclaim a love for the theater, 
for we are all but disappointed actors and 
actresses to begin with, and if we do 
sincerely lack the interest and the urge, 
then let us turn our job over to the foot- 
ball coach who probably has a better 
sense of timing, grace, and balance than 
we have anyhow! 

Are our fellow-teachers indifferent, un- 
co-operative, even hostile? Let us give 
them a prideful stake in the outcome. 
Are we aware that there is not one de- 
partment in the school which cannot 
contribute actively and constructively to 
the drama project? Are we going to con- 
tinue to expect the whole school to or- 
ganize itself around our play instead of 
organizing our play around the school? 

Are we overlooking the fact that we 
are dealing with maturing young adults 
and not children, and, lacking faith in 
their integrity, native intelligence, and 


superior sense of responsibility, are we 
trying to do everything ourselves, even 
to sweeping the stage and working the 
curtain? 

Are our boards of education, our super- 
intendents, and our principals “unsym- 
pathetic”? There never yet was an ad- 
ministrator who was unfavorably dis- 
posed toward any sound and proved edu- 
cational procedure designed to advance 
the well-being of his school, its young 
people, and, by reflected glory, his own 
position in the educational firmament. 
But all administrators hail from the 
vicinity of Missouri and have to be 
shown; therein lies our first and greatest 
challenge. We must convince school au- 
thorities that we are not just “‘putting on 
shows,” but éeaching one of the most 
noble and universal of the arts. We must 
prove to our superiors, our students, our 
associates, and our communities the 
worth of a well-planned school drama 
program as an all-embracing activity, a 
rich source of spiritual and cultural nour- 
ishment, and a splendid exercise in demo- 
cratic living. 

How is this to be done? I wish I had 
the one perfect, workable blueprint for 
you, but I have not. Each of us here 
must determine the extent of his own 
reach and the power of his own grasp. 
We must work together for the establish- 
ment of higher standards and for mutual 
aid and encouragement, pooling our in- 
dividual experiences and refining them 
for the common good. We must make 
more effective use of such instruments as 
the American Educational Theatre So- 
ciety. We must give new and flexible 
meaning in our field to the petrified term 
“educator.”” We have a big job ahead! 

May I set forth for your consideration 
and criticism the outline of a plan where- 
by we may begin to bring about the 
happy metamorphosis of the old-fash- 
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ioned “‘senior play” into a beneficial and 
rewarding experience and lay a founda- 
tion for our secondary-school theater as 
a positive educational force worthy of at- 
tention, support, and respect? 

This is the heyday of the alphabet. 
agency—the U.N., the O.P.A., and the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. In trend with the times, 
let us devise one of our own—the S.A.O. 
—the S to stand for selection, the A, for 
adaptation, and the O, for organization. 

The circumstances under which this 
S.A.O. Plan has been tried are not 
unique. The boys and girls in my high 
school in a New England industrial com- 
munity are as fine as your own, the ad- 
ministrators as ready to provide scope 
within reason, and the townsfolk as 
keenly interested in the school and its 
doings. The background is typical. The 
validity of the plan as applied to this 
particular situation may be hinted at by 
the fact that in the space of a dozen years 
or so we have advanced from Come Out of 
the Kitchen to Hamlet. 

You will observe that this transition 
was not effected swiftly, and this brings 
us to a consideration of our primary 
problem: that of selection. Our first task 
toward improving the state of the sec- 
ondary-school theater must be a dedica- 
tion to a stern jacking-up of standards 
with regard to the kind of play we shall 
produce. It will not be an easy task. We 
shall have to discover and shape much of 
our material. We shall have to proceed 
with caution. It will not do for Miss 
Munday to rush in where Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic might fear to tread and attempt 
Oedipus Rex right off the bat at Grovers 
Corners. Suppose, however, that your 
student-actors and community audiences 
have seemed satisfied with a rickety diet 
of thirty-five cent “family” comedies. 
Why not start building your bridge with 
something of the theatrical soundness 
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and literary worth of Bennett and 
Knoblock’s Milestones, Beach’s The 
Goose Hangs High, or the Jerome drama- 
tization of Pride and Prejudice—also 
“family” plays, but with a difference! 
Perhaps you yearn to do Shakespeare 
but have never quite dared to bring him 
to Main Street. Try Macbeth in modern 
dress with the general of the Scottish 
army landing on the blasted heath in a 
superbomber and the banquet in a smart 
supper club complete with floor show. 
Having thus established the Great 
William as the Avon pin-up boy with 
your young moderns, it is an easy step 
over into a traditionally mounted pro- 
duction of, say, Romeo and Juliet, which 
every teacher-director must sometime do 
with his young people or else miss the 
greatest experience of his teaching career. 
What of the sources we must discover 
for ourselves? Here at this Conference 
we are discussing how English teachers 
can help remove the barriers to one 
world. We teacher-directors have one 
practical means at our disposal in the 
wealth of foreign plays, as yet unpro- 
duced in America, which we might bring 
to our school stages. The play lists of 
Samuel French of London, for example, 
contain many possibilities which are un- 
known on this side. Are you acquainted 
with the helpful Librairie Théatrale of 
Paris? Not all French plays are erotic 
sex farces, you know. The gentle Gre- 
gorio Martinez-Sierra of Spain loved 
youth and wrote of it warmly and under- 
standingly. The Quintero brothers’ Las 
Flores and Selma Lagerléf’s Dunungen 
will probably never reach our profession- 
al stage, but they are naturals for the 
school theater. What of the plays of our 
South American neighbors whom we are 
striving to know? Enlist the aid of your 
school’s foreign-language department in 
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the matter of investigating and adapting 
the wealth of untranslated foreign plays. 

Let us persuade those playwrights who 
are dissipating their talents turning out 
run-of-the-mill material for the no-royalty 
lists to dramatize some of the standard 
and modern novels. Let us dramatize 
them ourselves (for are we not frustrated 
playwrights, too?); or, better still, let us 
have our students dramatize them as 
class projects. Why has Thackeray’s 
Henry Esmond not yet been fashioned 
into a play? Consider the possibilities of 
Kenilworth as an exciting melodrama, 
perhaps more alluringly entitled “The 
Queen Can Do No Wrong”! Modern 
books are no less rich in possibilities. 
Soon Maureen Daly must be persuaded 
to have a play made from her beautiful 
and sensitive Seventeenth Summer. It will 
not be strong in plot, but neither are 
those other two masterpieces, The Cherry 
Orchard and Life with Father. Hartzell 
Spence’s book, Get Thee behind Me, be- 
loved by young readers the country over, 
cries out to be made into a play for the 
school theater. You may add to the list 
indefinitely. 

Lest our zeal for better plays be mis- 
interpreted as the English teachers’ well- 
known tendency toward the “high- 
brow,” let us establish that there are no 
“high-brow”’ plays. There are only good 
plays and bad plays. We owe our young 
people and their audience—the most 
loyal, responsive, and receptive audience 
in the world, by the way!—the experi- 
ence of being able to act and see great 
and good plays which have stirred men’s 
minds and warmed their hearts in all 
lands and ages, plays that provide solid 
satisfaction at the time of performance 
and illuminating recollection later, plays 
that do not die with the fall of the cur- 
tain. Not that the School Prom Queen 
should play Hedda Gabler in the old 


town hall; but a great play that happens 
to be suitable for school performance 
will always sustain itself against natural 
limitations of acting and production. 

How shall we reconcile our standards 
with the tastes and preferences of this 
school prom queen, her crew-cut Joe, and 
Pop, who runs the corner hardware 
store? This brings us to the second point 
of the plan, that of adaptation, which is 
another way of saying “showmanship.” 
Now we must be less Horace Mann and 
more Billy Rose. Not all great plays are 
suitable as they stand for school produc- 
tion, but most of them can be made so 
with judicious cutting, telescoping, and 
streamlining. We must exchange rever- 
ential scholarship for the blue pencil and, 
occasionally, the scrubbing-brush. The 
sheer fun of The Beaux’ Stratagem, for 
example, is in no way impaired by modi- 
fying the last-act antics in Mistress Sul- 
len’s bed-chamber and transferring them 
downstairs to Lady Bountiful’s drawing- 
room instead. 

We must not hesitate to make becom- 
ing concessions to the modern point of 
view in order to bring the great plays 
home to our student-actors and com- 
munity audiences. I have already men- 
tioned the modern-dress Macbeth, and a 
similar experience which I have enjoyed 
may serve to illustrate the point further. 
Two years ago in my school a senior class 
fastened upon Aristophanes as _ their 
man. When it came to deciding which of 
the eleven plays to do, some obstacles 
presented themselves: The Frogs, they 
thought, was a bit special; The Peace, 
with its out-size beetle, was no bargain; 
and, of course, Lysistrata was out on gen- 
eral principles. So they hit upon the idea 
of synthesizing all eleven plays into a 
single plot of their own fabrication, se- 
lecting from each the characters and in- 
cidents which best served their ends. 
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Dikaiopolis of The Peace became the 
brother of headstrong Praxagora of 
Women in Parliament, dreamy Kinesias 
of The Birds became the son of Praxag- 
ora, the sausage-seller was borrowed 
from The Knights for comic relief, and we 
schoolteachers came in for a gentle rib- 
bing through the introduction of Soc- 
rates, taken right out of The Clouds. In 
the course of their research into the glory 
that was Greece, the young authors— 
seventeen of them, incidentally—dis- 
covered that wartime Athens of 405 B.c. 
was wrestling with the selfsame home- 
front problems as wartime America of 
A.D. 1945, and so the separating span of 
the ages vanished as mist, and the trav- 
ails of the ancients became as timely as 
our own. To embellish the plot, the com- 
posing talent of the class came forward 
with such musical gems as “Moon over 
the Acropolis,” “Peace! It’s Wonderful!”’ 
“Swing Out, Orpheus, on Your Lute,” 
and “Ethiopia,” the last-named a lively 
kettledrum item composed especially for 
the talents of two charming Negro girls 
whom the authors wrote into the play as 
two African princesses visiting in old 
Athens. Even our genial coach shared in 
the fun, devising a kind of stylized ballet- 
drill for his football huskies who proudly 
displayed their muscular frames as mem- 
bers of the Greek Olympiad. The whole 
was served up to admiring audiences 
under the flip, though apt, title, Greek to 
You. A classical scholar might have been 
outraged, but we think Aristophanes, 
should he have been looking on from the 
other side of the Styx, may have enjoyed 
a chuckle or two, for, like all mighty play- 
wrights, he was first, last, and always a 
showman. 

For their coming spring production, the 
young people have great plans for Ham- 
let, in which the Dane, wearing football 
sweater and slacks, will be a seventeen- 


year-old freshman at Wittenberg Uni- 
versity, home in Elsinore on vacation 
and sore as a pup because the lovely 
mother whom he adores has married his 
uncle, a no-good goon. In order to pro- 
vide sufficient feminine roles for the eager 
actresses of the class, a group of pretty 
co-eds will be imported from Wittenberg 
by the King to cheer Hamlet up, and 
lines will be stolen here and there from 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern to pro- 
vide the girls with a little conversation. 
The duel with Laertes will be a formal 
fencing-match, courtesy the department 
of physical education. The ghost of Ham- 
let’s father will be a vapor, courtesy the 
chemistry department. The snowy beard 
of that great Shakespearean scholar, the 
late George Lyman Kittredge, would 
probably have curled in horror at such 
goings-on, but I doubt that Shakespeare, 
the understanding showman, will rise 
from his tomb to cry out: “Good friend, 
for Jesus’ sake forbear!” 

“The labor we delight in physics pain” 
epitomizes the third point of our S.A.O. 
Plan, that of organization. Too often we 
teacher-directors think of school plays 
solely in terms of acting. While it may 
be wise to make certain that we have a 
likely Cyrano or two in the crowd before 
undertaking to stage Rostand’s heroics, 
we must not overlook the enormous pos- 
sibilities of the drama project as a means 
of providing a democratic outlet for 
varied individual talents brought into 
harmony with each other and working 
toward a common end larger than them- 
selves. 

To sing with the glee club presupposes 
a modicum of vocal talent; to play on 
the football or basketball team calls for 
physical and mental attributes uncom- 
mon to the general. But in helping to 
prepare the school play, the young in- 
trovert who would die a thousand deaths 
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rather than appear before the footlights 
may still contribute importantly to the 
project, with profit to himself and his 
fellows, and emerge emotionally and 
spiritually enriched. The low-geared 
Pete, the timid and insipid Daisy Jane, 
may not have it in their power to dazzle 
you with their classroom rendition of 
Milton’s “On His Blindness,” but turn 
the building of your set over to Pete’s 
skilled hands, and take advantage of 
Daisy Jane’s eye for color and line in 
costume, and prepare yourself for a les- 
son in humility. If pressed to it, I could 
probably paint scenery, but in ten years 
of directing school plays, I have never 
had to, and I confidently expect I never 
will. As proof of its education and social 
worth, the secondary-school theater 
must become an all-embracing enter- 
prise of which acting, formerly its be-all 
and end-all, is but a relative sphere of 
endeavor. 

Local conditions will largely determine 
your plan of organization, but essentially 
it should become a matter of delegating 
to your students, with full confidence and 
respect, the burden of responsibility. 
Young people nowadays not only wel- 
come responsibility—they crave it; and, 
if wholesome channels of activity are not 
available for them, they will direct their 
pent-up energies toward less profitable 
ends. The school theater may be made 
just such a wide channel, as well as an 
excellent means of testing latent capaci- 
ties and responsibilities. 

My practice has been to assign the re- 
sponsibility for each department of pro- 
duction to those students whose talents 
and tendencies have revealed them to be 
best qualified and who, through compe- 
tition, have demonstrated a willingness 
and eagerness to assume such responsi- 
bility. Others who may possess equal 
talent but less genius for leadership work 


under their direction. Each department 
of production—stage management, stage 
direction, design, carpentry, lighting, 
costuming, properties, music, dancing, 
publicity, and business management—is 
in charge of a student manager who is re- 
sponsible to a student production man- 
ager. He, in turn, is responsible to the 
class and to the school for the artistic and 
financial success of the venture. He must 
effect a smooth-working liaison between 
all the departments and integrate the 
production as a whole. Faculty counsel- 
ors remain on the sidelines ready to offer 
advice in their respective fields. The 
teacher-director finds for himself a gold- 
en mean somewhere between Ubergott 
and benevolent oldster who has climbed 
aboard the jolly juvenile haywagon just 
for the ride. Ideally he should achieve 
and enjoy the highest satisfaction which 
comes of good teaching—that of being 
ultimately unnecessary; and at the very 
least he may enjoy being a regisseur in- 
stead of a nursemaid. 

That this three-point program, briefly 
and superficially outlined here in order to 
set us thinking about the betterment of 
our secondary-school theater, is the pan- 
acea for the numerous ills that now af- 
flict it, I should be the first to deny. 
There will still be the inevitable crises 
and disappointments, headaches and 
heartaches. I suggest it only in the hope 
that you will criticize, alter, amend, and 
improve it. But I dare to hope also that 
it may serve to encourage us teacher- 
directors to seek only the finer plays, to 
make those plays live for our students in 
terms of their modern world, and to pro- 
duce those plays according to the pre- 
cepts of good teaching for democratic 
living. Having so resolved, we may dis- 
cover that, in our school theater, every 
ounce of dross has its hundred ounces of 
gold. 
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DOES READING TIRE YOU? (COM- 
MENTS ON VISUAL FATIGUE 
IN READING)' 


Because of the importance of reading in 
education and in civilized life in general, it 
is important to know whether or not dan- 
gerous fatigue is produced by prolonged 
reading. Experiments have been conducted 
by Professor Walter F. Dearborn of Harvard 
University and the author, in the Tufts 
Laboratory of Sensory Psychology and 
Physiology, to try to answer this question. 
In this investigation a study was made of 
the changes in the motor pattern of eye 
movements during long-continued reading. 
This study was made in order to discover 
whether or not changes appeared in the eye 
movements as recorded and also to study 
the subjective feelings of fatigue as reported 
by subjects following prolonged reading. 
This investigation was subsidized by the 
Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning of 
the National Research Council. 

A new method of electrically recording 
eye movements was used. A kodachrome 
film? has been made showing the way in 
which every movement made by the eyes 
during reading was objectively recorded and 
later studied and quantified in the experi- 
ments under consideration. 

The logic behind the study of eye move- 
ments and change in eye-movement pat- 
terns during long periods of activity is simi- 
lar to the logic employed in studying the 
effectiveness of an internal combustion en- 
gine by continuous recordings of brake 
horse-power. In such a study of the per- 
formance of a motor it is clear that altera- 
tions in fuel or ignition show their effects in 


t Abstract of address by Leonard Carmichael, 
president of Tufts College, before the National Con- 
vention of Teachers of English, November 29, 1946. 


2 This film was shown at the meeting. 


changes of the amount of work done by the 
motor. Similarly, in the case of eye move- 
ments, if fatigue renders the mechanism of 
reading less effective, it is certain that this 
will demonstrate itself in alterations in the 
recorded pattern of eye movements. If such 
recorded change, or ‘‘work decrement,” can 
be determined, it will be possible by con- 
trolling the variables in the situation to de- 
termine at least something of the location of 
the changes basic to the fatigue state of the 
eye mechanism. 

Experiments basic to the paper were car- 
ried out on forty high-school and college 
students reading for six hours two different 
books in the same format. Groups read the 
books both directly and as projected from 
microfilms. The two books used were Adam 
Smith’s An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations, Volume II, 
and Lorna Doone, by Richard Blackmore. 

Detailed study of the records made in the 
experiment indicated no statistically sig- 
nificant alterations indicative of fatigue in 
any group of subjects during the six-hour 
period. An analysis of these results shows 
that the motivation, or self-directed “urge 
to read and read well,” of the subjects was 
important in yielding the results that were 
secured. In these experiments the subjects 
were paid for the completion of the task. 
They were also given multiple-choice ques- 
tions related to practically every page in the 
reading at the end of approximately each 
twenty-five pages. Thus all reading was 
done carefully and with the expectation that 
it would be the basis of an immediate ex- 
amination. These procedures, together with 
the general acceptance by the subjects of the 
importance of the experiment, seem to have 
led them to maintain a constant level of 
work during the six-hour period. 

In a previous experiment in which ex- 
aminations had not been introduced and in 
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which the subjects were less highly moti- 
vated, it was found that before four hours 
were over most subjects began to skip, to 
look about the room, and to show other 
characteristic signs of fatigue. In these ear- 
lier experiments a true curve of work decre- 
ment could be drawn. 

A basic conclusion of the present experi- 
ment is therefore that, if one is to read for a 
long period of time without showing signs of 
fatigue or without experiencing subjective 
feelings of fatigue, it is necessary to provide 
sufficient motivation to make the reading 
process continuous and effective. There was 
no significant difference between the “dull” 
book (Wealth of Nations) and the “‘interest- 
ing” book (Lorna Doone). It was found that 
one can read microfilm without fatigue al- 
though with not quite the same efficiency as 
the printed page. 

As a by-product of this study the investi- 
gators came to the conclusion that longer 
assignments of reading may be given to 
high-school and college students than have 
been customary in recent years. There is no 
indication that, if proper means are taken 
to insure testing of comprehension, normal 
boys and girls should not be asked to read 
consecutively for a good many hours. The 
experiment also suggests that one of the ob- 
jectives of high-school education that will be 
most useful in preparing students for college 
is training that will accustom them to read- 
ing carefully and accurately for long periods 
of time. 


LITERATURE IN MECHANIC- 
ARTS CLASSES 


Literature for mechanic-arts classes in the 
junior high school offers a distinct challenge 
to all English teachers. Manual-minded 
boys are not apt readers, and consequently 
have trouble in our “reading” schools. Nev- 
ertheless, teachers have at their disposal a 
wide variety of literature which can be used 
with advantage. Many old classics contain 
material pre-eminently fitted to these 
mechanic-arts boys. Those stirring climaxes 
of Treasure Island; the throbbing cadences 


of “The Highwayman”; the code of “The 
Gold Bug”; the hilarity of ‘The Ransom of 
Red Chief’’; the astonishing pranks in The 
Story of a Bad Boy—these and many others 
speak the language of ordinary American 
boys, among whom are found in no small 
number mechanic-arts pupils. 

In full-length stories boys are encour- 
aged, in this day of short, disjointed frag- 
ments, to experience a sustained reading 
effort. In the traditional short story they 
meet a variety of pleasant experiences: the 
quick unfolding of the plot, the rapid con- 
tinuity of action, the succession of climaxes, 
and the satisfactory conclusion. Poetry, too, 
with some discrimination, lends itself to 
such a reading program and in the hands of 
interested teachers can be stirring, interest- 
ing, and enjoyable. Besides, teachers might 
well remember that since most mechanic- 
arts pupils do not long continue in academic 
studies, they probably make their last con- 
tact with poetry in the junior high school. 
Finally, English teachers through selections 
from the body of English and American lit- 
erature can instil into their pupils, at an im- 
pressionable age, the important sentiments 
of honor and nobility. 


It is not enough, however, merely to offer 
the good reading. For fully as important as 
the titles selected is the manner of present- 
ing the material in class. And where prob- 
lems of discipline are not infrequent, fore- 
sighted teachers might well enlist the aid 
which entertaining books offer in the inter- 
ests of orderly, well-mannered classes. 

English teachers, therefore, having se- 
lected (for a year’s work) three or four book- 
length stories, ten or twelve short stories, 
and a score of poems, must consider thor- 
oughly the best method of teaching. 

First and foremost, teachers must realize 
the reading difficulties of their mechanic- 
arts classes. Therefore, they must make ex- 
traordinary preparations to arouse the in- 
terest of the pupils. The use of visual aids, 
of models, of personal experience, and the 
like must be complete. For example, in 
teaching Treasure Island teachers should 
gather pictures in great quantity to show 
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exactly what a schooner looks like, what a 
musket looks like, what a stockade looks 
like. Boys (and others, too) want to see with 
their own eyes treasure, ships, pirates, vi- 
olent action, the defeat of villains, and the 
triumph of heroes. They wish to hear the 
creak of spars, the slubber of water, the 
echo of firearms, the exultation of victorious 
shouts. They want to handle small arms, 
examine pieces of eight, squint through a 
brass telescope, experience the feel of a 
cutlass. One group of boys will spend every 
available minute drawing the deck plan of 
the “Hispaniola,” or a cross-section of the 
ship, on the blackboard. Another, with a 
little encouragement, will build on a square 
board a workable model of Treasure Island 
itself, complete with mountains built up of 
painted cardboard, trees made of matches 
and steel wool dipped in green paint, a tiny 
fort built of wood, and a little coracle riding 
blue water under the stern of the “His- 
paniola.” One boy will have at home a pirate 
costume, another a sword, another a treas- 
ure chest. Some will have books filled with 
usable pictures. Teachers therefore must 
gather all these objects, to be added to 
whatever other motivating devices their 
enthusiasm is able to invent. 

The classroom, then, being a Treasure 
Island workshop, the next step is to put it 
to use. The reading of the story, with all the 
activities connected with it, should be com- 
pleted within a month, since the most avid 
enthusiasm cannot be too long sustained, 
and nothing is more deadening than even 
the best of stories drawn out too long. The 
time allotment being established, the teach- 
er should plunge immediately into the story. 
And in practical words this means that the 
teacher himself must begin the reading 
aloud to the class, each pupil with book in 
hand and well disposed in anticipation of 
good fun. 

At first the teacher must do most of the 
reading, with a minimum of delay over vo- 
cabulary difficulties, and often, by marking 
the text beforehand, skipping whole para- 
graphs and even longer passages, if their 
significance can be expressed in a few words. 
Then, typical silent reading lessons should 
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be used—the pupils being asked to find out 


such and such information concerning the 
action of the story. Frequent but short dis- 
cussions should make clear to every pupil 
exactly what goes on. Occasionally a good 
oral reader should contribute his share. The 
teacher must not hesitate to save a faltering 
situation by reading aloud or expressing an 
obscure passage in his own words, and then 
immediately going on. The daily lesson 
should, if possible, end at some dramatic 
point—and Treasure Island is pre-eminently 
suited to that practice, the end of almast 
every chapter pointing ahead to new and 
greater excitement. Likewise the story ought 
to be read every day, even at the temporary 
expense of other phases of English, because 
mechanic-arts boys are apt to forget if two 
or three days intervene between readings. 
Nor should dramatic expression of various 
episodes be overlooked. 

The great point to remember, however, 
whether with Treasure Island or a short story 
or a poem, is that the teaching of literature 
is a failure if it is not enjoyed by the pupils. 
Every device, every piece of work, every as- 
signment must have one clearly understood 
principle—reading is fun, reading is exciting, 
reading is easy. This is not to say that teach- 
ers are not to have various exercises in con- 
nection with literature. Many legitimate 
devices are entirely desirable—a home lesson 
to answer four or five questions, to draw pic- 
tures or diagrams, to gather and arrange 
visual aids, to make models, and the like. 
Finding his class of boys excited by the 
code in “The Gold Bug,” the writer once 
challenged them to make up their own 
codes, and, limiting the message to events 
within the school and to a certain minimum 
length, he was able to solve every offering, 
to the great delight and mystification of the 
boys. Short tests are sometimes useful, and 
from time to time an over-all review of the 
main story up to the present lesson. But in 
all these things the teacher must make the 
reading rich and pleasant so that, when the 
work is over and done, the pupils—although 
they delight in the resolution of the story— 
will look with something like regret upon the 
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final page. When a boy exclaims, ‘“‘Are there 
any more books like that?” the teacher may 
well be proud of what he has done. 

At the end of the junior high school 
English course, mechanic-arts boys should 
have read, at the minimum, Tom Sawyer, 
Treasure Island, A Christmas Carol, The 
Call of the Wild, The Story of a Bad Boy, 
The Mutineers, and Captains Courageous. 
They should have read at least “The Gold 
Bug,” “The Purloined Letter,” The Won- 
der Book, The Jungle Book, “A Retrieved 
Reformation,” “The Most Dangerous 
Game,” “The Revolt of Mother,” ‘“Gal- 
lagher,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “The Gift of 
the Magi,” and “The Ransom of Red 
Chief.”” They should have read “Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride,” “Horatius at the Bridge,” 
“The Highwayman,” “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus,” parts of “Snowbound,” and 
among lyric poems they should have met 
“Old Ironsides,” “The Concord Hymn,” 
“In Flanders Fields,” and many others 
whose selection lies at the discretion of the 
teacher. 

These titles suggested above are neither 
exhaustive nor inclusive but offer a balanced 
core of good reading for mechanic-arts 
classes. Thus, in spite of obvious difficulties 
with which English teachers are only too 
familiar, many boys whose intellectual 
world is not too expansive will come to ap- 
preciate some of the great stories and poems 
of the language. Nor is it too much to hope 
that in some boys or in all, to whatever 
degree, there will be aroused a love for the 
reading of good books, which is the primary 
objective of the teaching of literature. 
Since it is often the last opportunity for 
boys to enjoy such experiences, English 
teachers should accept the challenge. Not 
the least interesting part of the work is the 
deep satisfaction which the teachers will 
themselves enjoy in sharing many novel and 
unexpected situations which are bound to 
arise in the teaching of literature to mechan- 
ic-arts boys. 

Joun H. TREANOR 


FRANCIS PARKMAN SCHOOL 
Jamaica PLAIN 30, MASSACHUSETTS 


AMERICANS ALL 


“Characters in books that belong to dif- 
ferent races and nationalities always learn 
to live together peacefully in the end, but in 
real life it isn’t so easy.” 

“That’s right. In real life some kids call 
names and won’t stop. The worst ones even 
fight.” 

That is what we were thinking about— 
the kids who fight and call names, snub each 
other and make slighting remarks, the ones 
who will grow up into the intolerant people 
of tomorrow; and we attempted to start our 
thinking by the reading of children’s books. 

No eighth-grade literature text has 
enough stories about the many races that 
make up the United States to furnish suffi- 
cient material for an Americans All unit, 
but there are a number of modern children’s 
books that not only are excellent for such 
teaching but are splendid stories as well. 

While the books were being read, we 
studied such material as there was in our 
literature text and took a census of the class, 
because the boys and girls wanted to know 
just what nationalities and religions we had 
working together in our group. 

We found that we had twenty-six Protes- 
tants, three Greek Orthodox, nine Roman 
Catholics, and three Jews. As for nationali- 
ties, we had four Germans, three Greeks, 
three Dutch, six Irish, six English, one Jap- 
anese, one German-Swiss, one Puerto Rican, 
one Polish-Russian, three Irish-English, two 
American Indians, one French-Irish, one 
Portuguese-Mexican, one Welsh-Irish, three 
Italians, and four Scotch-Irish. We were al- 
most a United Nations in ourselves. 

The book with the most readers was 
Shuttered Windows by Florence Crannell 
Means. It is the story of a Negro girl who 
moved from Minnesota to South Carolina 
and of the contrasting conditions under 
which she lived in the North and in the 
South. We chose this book because the es- 
tablishment of good intergroup relationships 
between the Negroes and the white people is 
one of our most important problems. Since 
Washington has a dual school system and 
there were no Negroes among us to speak 
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about their race, we invited an eighth-grade 
girl from the Randall Junior High School, 
the Negro school in our neighborhood, to 
read the book and tell us what she thought 
of it. The invitation was accepted, and dur- 
ing one class period, Gypsy Thornton, a girl 
from Randall, visited our class and gave us a 
report on Shuttered Windows. Everyone re- 
acted to the story in much the same way, 
except for one thing; the white girls ex- 
pressed surprise at the difficulties which 
the Negroes in the story faced but Gypsy 
remarked very quietly, “I wasn’t a bit sur- 
prised.” 

Another book with more than one reader 
was The Moved-Oulers, by Florence Crannell 
Means, the story of a Japanese family in 
California who were sent to a concentration 
camp after Pearl Harbor. We chose this be- 
cause the one Japanese member of our class 
had been in such a camp during the first 
part of the war. A boy gave the report, but 
Yoshi, who had also read the book, agreed 
to answer questions and also show us a 
Japanese costume. She had actually been in 
the first camp mentioned in the story. The 
children asked her about the schools, the 
teachers, and general living conditions. Ac- 
cording to her all of these things were accu- 
rately described. She disagreed with only 
one thing. The camp was cleaner than the 
story indicated. 

One member of our class suggested that 
we read something about the people who had 
lived in America for several generations. 
Others seconded that idea until we were al- 
most accused of not noticing those who 
might grow up to join the Colonial Dames 
and the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. So we chose Play Street by Helen Train 
Hilles, another popular book. It is the story 
of a well-to-do boy of old American ancestry 
who moved into a new apartment along the 
river in the East Side of New York. Because 
illness kept him home from his private 
school where he spent the day, he became 
acquainted with a Swedish boy, an Italian 
boy, and a German-Jewish girl who lived in 
near-by tenements. They turned out to be 
not so different after all. 
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Wings for Nikias by Josephine Black- 
stock was another book with several readers. 
A girl gave the report while two other pupils 
showed us Greek costumes. A Greek grand- 
mother was consulted as to the accuracy of 
the story. She thought that the descriptions 
could not be true of any place on the main- 
land of Greece but that they were quite 
true of some of the small near-by islands. 

Then followed a number of books with 
only one reader each, every one of which is 
about a different minority group found in 
the United States. There were The Hundred 
Dresses (Polish) by Eleanor Estes, They 
Came from Sweden (Swedish) by Clara In- 
gram Judson, Susan’s Safe Harbor (Italian) 
by Katherine Wigmore Eyre, All Things 
New (Russian) by Sonia Daugherty, New 
Broome Experiment (Jewish) by Adam Allen, 
Nanka (Bohemian) by Helen Pelzel, Para- 
dise Valley (Mexican) by Valenti Angelo, 
The Echo of a Cry (Chinese) by Mai-mai Sze, 
They Came from France (French) by Clara 
Ingram Judson, and One God by Florence 
Mary Fitch, a simple account of the basic 
religious beliefs and customs of the Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews. 

After all this reading and listening to 
reports, what ideas did the boys and girls 
have? Many things were said, among them 
the idea expressed at the beginning of this 
article. 

“Characters in books that belong to dif- 
ferent races and nationalities always learn 
to live together peacefully in the end, but in 
real life it isn’t so easy.” 

And following that came the question, 
“Why then read the books?” Why read 
books is always a very present question in a 
neighborhood such as ours where the par- 
ents read either nothing or very little. A 
number of answers were given, but the best 
one was that in books we find how different 
kinds of people feel and think, even though 
we never know such people well or perhaps 
never even meet them. 

The boy who read New Broome Experi- 
ment had never realized that ordinary people 
in the United States could feel about Jews 
the way a boy in that story did. He had 
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never met that kind of people. One of the 
girls who read Shuttered Windows had never 
realized that some Negroes are as prejudiced 
against white people as some white people 
are against Negroes. Another girl did not 
know until she read that book that some 
Negroes are willing to spend their lives help- 
ing the less fortunate members of their own 
race. 

“If we have learned from these books,” 
asked one girl, ‘“‘why can’t everyone learn 
that way?” 

“Tt depends on the books,” remarked one 
rather wise young lady, “and it depends on 
the people.” 

All agreed that that was true. Books are 
very personal things. What entertains one 
of us, what starts one of us to think, will 
leave another quite uninterested. With this 
discussion the unit ended. 

I have taught such material a number of 
times before, but never entirely through fic- 
tion, and I believe the fiction method has an 
advantage over all the others. Stories are 
naturally interesting. Some of them are very 
exciting. If suited to the reading ability of 
the child, they are all fun. This being true, 
there is more chance through fiction to in- 
terest boys and girls in the subject matter 
under discussion than when it is presented in 
any other way. 


ELIZABETH CHEATHAM WALTON 


JEFFERSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
WaAsHINGTON, D.C. 


TOPICS FOR COMPOSITIONS 


Max Nurnberg’s article in the May issue 
of the English Journal on “Improving High- 
School Composition” emphasized the im- 
portance of getting pupils to write on topics 
they want to write on. Mr. Nurnberg fo- 
cused attention on Jesse Stuart’s plea: 
“Don’t have pupils write on your topics; let 
them write on their own.” In my eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade classes, I have time and 
time again proved the validity of Mr. Nurn- 
berg’s statement that students enjoy and 
reap benefits from an occasional chance to 
“holler” on paper. 


This year by the time that a damp and 
bedraggled June rolled around, I found that 
my students were especially weary of con- 
ventional theme writing. They needed the 
healthy catharsis that “blowing off steam” 
on paper usually brings to adolescents and 
adults alike. 

One morning I opened a classroom ses- 
sion with the query, “Have you ever had the 
experience of sitting down to do a composi- 
tion, staring blankly at the paper in front of 
you, and wondering what on earth there was 
to write about?” The hands of all forty pu- 
pils shot up in the affirmative. 

I went on to tell the students that this 
experience had happened to me many times 
and to practically everyone who has ever 
written. I then explained to them some of 
the tricks that professional writers have de- 
vised to get themselves out of this literary 
stymie. 

The class was especially interested in the 
idea of cultivating their pet hates on paper. 
Nearly every student agreed that he could 
write at least one page of “gripes and dis- 
likes” at the drop of a hat. They seemed to 
feel that it would be easy to pull themselves 
out of the literary doldrums at any time if 
they could only be allowed to write on such 
a topic as “Something That Makes My 
Blood Boil.” 

Thinking that perhaps a list of “pet 
peeves” on the board would stimulate some 
constructive thought about the solution of 
some teen-age problems, I had one of the 
boys write down the suggestions of his class- 
mates. Many of the “gripes” involved con- 
flicts between school authorities and stu- 
dents, but the largest number by far were 
concerned with the poor relationship be- 
tween adolescents and their parents. 

The chief complaints against parents, 
which were later substantiated in two other 
classes, were as follows: 


1. Parents won’t let me use the car. 

2. Mother and Dad expect me to come in too 
early on “‘date-nights.”’ 

3. My folks scold me about my school marks 
when they don’t compare favorably with 
my brother’s or sister’s. 
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4. My parents nag me about “little things.” 

5. I’m not allowed to bring my friends to 
my home when I want to. 

6. “Children should be seen and not heard” 
seems to be the motto around my home. 
Parents will seldom listen to my side of an 
argument. 

7. Mother pesters me to death about my 
table manners and personal habits. 

8. Parents refuse to let me choose my own 
clothes. 

9. Mother and Dad are seldom at home. They 
are always out to clubs, bridge parties, etc. 

10. Parents always expect me to “drop” what- 
ever I am doing—no matter how impor- 
tant—and run to help them to do some 
“trivial” job. 


The ‘‘misunderstandings” between teen- 
agers and parents were discussed for several 
class sessions. Very few students blamed 
their parents entirely for the conflicts that 
exist between youth and age. Nearly all of 
them were as willing to condemn themselves 
for “‘shortcomings” as they were their par- 
ents. Excellent suggestions were made as to 
possible methods that might be used to ease 
the tension between young people and par- 
ents. 

Out of these discussions grew material for 
two compositions. Each student wrote a 
paper on the conflicts existing between him- 
selfand his parents or guardians. The second 
paper was a synthesis of the class thinking 
and the student’s own ideas concerning pos- 
sible ways to solve or to reduce the intensity 
of these conflicts. 

This assignment was not “forced.” It was 
a natural outgrowth of the discussion that 
we had had on how writers cultivate their 
irritations and grievances when they find 
themselves in a literary slump. Toward the 
end of the term, most of these students felt 
that they had ‘“‘written themselves out” for 
the school year. I am certain that had I se- 
lected my topic and forced them to write on 
it, the assignment would have been worth- 


less. By allowing them to write on their 
topics, three things were accomplished: 


1. They discovered the trick of keeping the 
literary well from running dry at the end of 
the school term. 

2. They learned how to purge their systems of 
hatreds and irritations by using composition 
work as an emotional safety valve. 

3. They learned to think about their conflicts 
with their parents in a constructive manner 
so that they might eradicate them entirely 
or reduce them to minimum proportions. 


It should be remembered that we consid- 
ered only conflicts between teen-agers and 
parents in the final writing of the composi- 
tions. I am certain that just as good results 
could easily be obtained by narrowing the 
field of thought down to a consideration of 
the chief grievances that students have 
against teachers and other adults in posi- 
tions of authority over them. 

J. E. Locan 


DenBY H1IGH SCHOOL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


AMEN! 


I read with interest Helen Rand Millers 
suggestion in the September Round Table 
that we drop the apostrophe. On the West 
Coast the trend of the times is all in her 
favor, with California leading the procession. 
On a trip west this summer I found myself 
confronted with signs reading: Joes Cafe, 
Rubys Beauty Salon, Macs Service Station, 
Bills Bar, and—right out of the horses 
mouth—Teds Stables. 

No doubt the apostrophe will remain in 
books for a long time to come, but I think 
it is eventually a lost cause. As teachers of 
English, we might, better, it seems to me, 
devote our sweat, tears, and pleadings to 
more significant usages. 

GUNNAR HoRN 


BENSON HiGH SCHOOL 
OmAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Report and Summary 


About Literature 


“FRIEND CHEKHOV,” IN THE SEP- 
tember Aflantic, presents an interesting 
prose portrait of the famous dramatist by 
Kornei Chukovski, translated by Pauline 
Rose. The information upon which this bi- 
ographical essay is based is derived chiefly 
from many letters not previously translated 
into English. Chekhov emerges as a gusty, 
hard-working, hard-playing man, a busy 
doctor and scientist, a busy man of letters, 
but a man not too occupied to take keen de- 
light in the companionship and correspond- 
ence of his friends, not too busy to assume 
citizen responsibilities or to listen to anyone 
who would talk to him. He left behind him 
twenty volumes of famous prose, four village 
schools, many miles of highway, a forest 
planted in wasteland, a library for an entire 
city, two marvelous gardens, and over seven 
thousand letters addressed to him, hundreds 
from grateful people whom he had in some 
way helped. The least well known of his 
prose works, but perhaps the one which, 
more than The Cherry Orchard or Uncle 
Vanya, indicates his stature as a man, is his 
Sakhalin Island. This is the scientific-jour- 
nalistic record of his hazardous journey and 
long stay in the Siberian backwoods to study 
the stupidity of tsarist penal servitude. It 
was the rigors of this voluntary trip to help 
his fellow-men which ultimately caused his 
death. 


“THE STATE OF THE NOVEL,” BY 
Robert Coates, appears in the summer Yale 
Review. Coates contends that the novel as 
an art form is dying out. This is because 
writers are aiming more and more at writing 
the kind of novels which will insure their 
dramatization by Hollywood. With such a 
focus the novel is losing its poetry and, in 
so doing, its identity as an art form. The 


same issue of the Review also carries a good 
little summary essay on “The Poetry of 
Thomas Gray,” by Lord David Cecil. This 
is lucid enough to be recommended for stu- 
dent reading and sufficiently entertaining 
perhaps to make “An Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard” have some point for 
a modern teen-ager. 


IN “GOLDSMITH IN CAMOUFLAGE,” 
Dublin Magazine (July-September), R. 
Wyse Jackson points out that for the truth 
about Goldsmith we need a fuller psycho- 
logical study of the man, drawn from his 
unself-conscious writings and remembering 
that he was always the complete Irishman. 
Wyse gives several examples of how Gold- 
smith’s contemporaries misjudged him be- 
cause they took him at the value of his de- 
fense mechanism, which caused a shy, sensi- 
tive man to act the braggart and the rowdy. 
According to Wyse, however, Goldsmith 
shows himself up in, for example, the char- 
acter of Marlow in She Stoops To Conquer 
“because his writings never fail to reveal 
himself unintentionally.” Wyse thinks that 
Marlow is really Goldsmith himself, ‘one of 
those people who have plenty of courage in 
repartee with barmaids, but in the company 
of women of the class with whom he really 
needed to associate is a coward and a shy 
idiot.”” Were the works of Goldsmith to be 
explored further along this line, Wyse be- 
lieves the search would be most rewarding 
and a much more adequate assessment of 
Goldsmith’s writings be possible. 


“SHOULD A BIOGRAPHER TELL?” BY 
Wilfred Partington in the August Aélantic 
Monthly is an extensive and fascinating 
footnote to the known facts of the life of 
Charles Dickens, by way of some literary 
detective work concerning the unsavory 
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career of one Thomas Powell and his con- 
nection with Dombey and Son. Partington 
makes the point that corruptive influences 
are causing modern biographers “‘to keep the 
picture pretty at all costs: to leave unpleas- 
ant facts alone.” He continues: “But if 
Truth is suppressed, then Evil not merely 
goes unchecked but is encouraged.” Parting- 
ton feels that criticism in general, and bi- 
ography in particular, are failing to do their 
job honestly and with proper regard for the 
higher purpose of literature. In illustration 
of this failure, he presents the evidence con- 
cerning an important incident in Dickens’ 
life about which his biographers are silent. 


A PROFILE OF THE NEW YORKER 
magazine appears in the Saturday Review of 
Literature (August 30). It is written by Rus- 
sell Maloney, for more than a decade a mem- 
ber of the New Yorker staff, who gives an 
entertaining account of the history of that 


periodical. The same issue of the S.R.L. con- 
tains a new feature which will appear 
monthly. This takes the form of a supple- 
ment entitled “Recordings” which aims at 
giving the most complete account available 
of record releases, critiques of records, and 
essays on related topics. 


“MUSIC FOR THE FILMS,” BY THE 
contemporary composer, Darius Milhaud, is 
an interesting discussion of the musical 
problems connected with the composition of 
music for the movies. This appears in the 
September Theatre Arts, as does also “Let 
There Be Light,” by Donald Oenslager, a 
discussion of modern theater-lighting meth- 
ods, and “Words for Music,”’ by John Coul- 
ter, which concerns the problems and meth- 
ods of a librettist. All these are excellent for 
students and anyone who wants to have an 
intelligent appreciation of how an artistic 
production is achieved. 


About Education 


THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON RADIO 
has been reconstituted with Leon C. Hood 
as chairman. One of its functions is to make 
Council awards in the field of radio. 

There will be dual awards: one to the pro- 
gram that is most helpful to our work in 
teaching reading and writing, the other to 
the program most helpful to our teaching of 
speaking and listening. 

In reading and in writing.—To that pro- 
gram which does most to promote a greater 
appreciation for, and understanding of, our 
literary heritage or current writing or which 
does most to promote a greater appreciation 
for, and understanding of, outstanding 
writing. 

In speaking and in listening.—To that 
program which does most to promote a 
greater admiration of exemplary speech or 
does most to stimulate and develop powers 
of critical thinking. 

The awards are to cover programs pro- 
duced between June 1, 1947, and June 1, 
1948. Nominations will be welcomed from 
all National Council members. Send them 


to Leon C. Hood, 61 Lafayette Avenue, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


ALL TEACHERS SHOULD BE INTER- 
ested in two articles which have appeared 
recently in the Adlantic Monthly, which, in 
co-operation with the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, offered a prize of $1,000 for 
the best article on the American school sys- 
tem. The prize was divided between Miss 
Williams, a teacher in a poor section of the 
South, and Mrs. J. Duane Miller, a former 
teacher and now chairman of a New Eng- 
land school board. The two prize-winning 
essays were published in July and Septem- 
ber, both under the title ‘““The Schools I 
Want and How To Get Them.” 


RADIO SCRIPTS ON THE GERMAN 
problem are available free from the Radio 
Department, Society for the Prevention of 
World War III, 515 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22. The teacher must remember that 
on such a topic scripts are likely to be strong- 
ly partisan. 
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Books 


A USEFUL ADVANCED SPELLER' 


Few spellers for students beyond elemen- 
tary-school age have as much specific help to 
offer both the student and the teacher as 
does Gateways to Correct Spelling. 

Dr. Ayer believes that “the large num- 
ber of commonly used words, already 
studied in elementary school but still com- 
monly misspelled by more advanced stu- 
dents, should be studied by some other 
method than the one used in elementary 
school.” He advocates that the words be 
relearned. Faulty images must be destroyed 
and new ones substituted. ““To do this,” he 
explains, “‘the common faults which lie at the 
basis of frequent misspellings of these every- 
day words must be uncovered and the focus 
of new learning be centered on the points or 
aspects of the troublesome words which gave 
the original trouble.” 

The present speller, therefore, instead of 
reviving the old incorrect word patterns by 
the letter-by-letter methods, uses the whole- 
word, hard-spot study method, which is 
based on studies by L. C. and D. C. Gilbert.” 
The Gilberts ‘show that good spellers do 
not use the letter-by-letter repetition meth- 
od. They first see the whole word; then an- 
alyze it or large parts of it, to detect difficult 
or unusual parts; then . . . . fuse the several 
parts of the word into a unified whole.” 

In his Introduction, Dr. Ayer shows that 
the words on his lists were selected scientifi- 
cally. Then he presents an effective sum- 
mary of spelling psychology for the teacher, 
which will give her sound basic principles 
for teaching the high-school student or the 
adult. 


™Fred C. Ayer, Gateways to Correct Spelling. 
Austin, Tex.: Steck Co., 1946. Pp. 164. $1.25. 


2 Training for Speed and Accuracy of Visual Per- 
ception in Learning To Spell. Berkeley, Calif.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1942. 


In Part I, “The Main Gateway,” the stu- 
dent finds some practical advice on ‘Short 
Cuts to Basic Spelling.” The prospective 
user of the text learns that he should assume 
the responsibility for his own progress and 
that he should convince himself of the neces- 
sity for good spelling. Following this, the 
student becomes acquainted with four req- 
uisite phases of spelling mastery: seeing the 
word clearly, recognizing “the word as to 
meaning and pronunciation,” drilling to 
memorize the word, and drilling to recall the 
word. 

Seven hundred and twenty words, select- 
ed because they make up four-fifths of the 
mistakes in spelling on the upper-grade 
level, comprise the major portion of the first 
section. Each word to be learned is first 
printed in boldface type, followed by a sen- 
tence in which the word is divided into syl- 
lables, accented, and italicized in its hard 
spots. Below the twelve words presented in 
each lesson are memory aids, one for each 
word. Visual drills, with missing letters to be 
filled in by the student, complete the lesson 
page. A dictionary of the meanings and pro- 
nunciations of the seven hundred and twen- 
ty words follows the lesson material. 

The second part, “The Technical Gate- 
way,” contains six hundred additional words 
which would be useful for business and liter- 
ary needs. In this section, dictionary skills 
are taught in conjunction with the teaching 
of spelling habits. Lessons such as ‘‘Locating 
Words in the Dictionary,” ‘Understanding 
Dictionary Spelling,’ “How To Study 
Words in the Dictionary,” ‘Observing How 
a Word Is Syllabified,” ‘Observing Letters 
That Are Pronounced Differently,” and 
“Pronouncing Words Correctly” are in- 
cluded. 

Part III, “The Open Gateway,” provides 
the means for building spelling vocabularies 
in the leading fields of business and special 
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interest. It presents and defines forty key 
words from each of thirty-seven different 
fields ranging from accounting and book- 
keeping to vocations and industries. What 
an opportunity for the student to build up 
his vocabulary in particular fields of in- 
terest! 


From beginning to end, Gateways to Cor- 
rect Spelling is a worth-while text for high- 
school students and adults who have spelling 
difficulties and are willing to do something 
about them. 

Harpy R. FINCH 
GREENWICH (CoNN.) H1GH SCHOOL 


Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.| 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Bright Promise. By RicHARD SHERMAN. Little 
Brown. Pp. 373. $2.75. 


Memories of a small-town girl transplanted to 
New York, where she married a promising young 
man with intellectual and civic interests. The char- 
acters are few, the episodes vivid. The time covered 
is the “Roosevelt Era.’’ Hero worship (F.D.R.), 
drama, politics, and frustration are feelingly por- 
trayed in this story of a marriage. September Liter- 
ary Guild selection. 


Silver Nutmeg. By Norau Lorts. Doubleday. Pp. 
368. $3.00. 


A racial study (in part) of a nutmeg rivalry in 
seventeenth-century Dutch East Indies. Everett 
Haan, a plebeian Dutchman, had grown rich and 
powerful on black-market trading. He made a 
“glove” marriage with an aristocratic home girl 
(sight unseen) whose family had lost their money. 
Natives, especially a medicine man, and the jealous 
English bring about a bloody uprising. An exotic 
dust jacket gives hints of the book’s contents. 


Not Now but Now. By M. F. K. Fisuer. Viking. Pp. 
256. $2.75. 


A fantastic tale of an ageless Eve whose sinister 
course through life disregards time sequence; the 
present, 1938, 1847, 1927, 1882—in this order 
Jennie is young, beautiful, and sensuous with a 
devastating effect upon men and women whom she 
cares to seduce. The season’s queer book, even with 
Saroyan and Bemelmans as rivals. 


The Tom-Walker. By Mart SANDOZ. Dial. $3.00. 


A chronicle of three generations of midwesterners 
as typified by one American family. Milt Stone, one- 
legged (Tom-Walker) Civil War veteran, becomes 
something of a Paul Bunyan and a rebellious sar- 
donic character warring against draft-dodgers, 
profiteers, and political chicanery. A son and grand- 
son follow. A disturbing book, as Miss Sandoz quite 
clearly believes that “it is later than we think.” 


The Careless Clock. By MARK VAN DoreN. William 
Sloane Associates. $3.00. 
Seventy-one poems; the themes are largely those 
of family relationships. 


Gus the Great. By THomas W. Duncan. Lippincott. 

Pp. 703. $3.50. 

A cross-section of life, raw, lusty, romantic, 1928— 
38. Augustus Burgoyne was a newspaperman and 
promoter but mostly showman and zestful owner in 
part of a three-ring circus. There are many charac- 
ters, including the schemer Baron Karl Otto von 
Krummer and two troupers and their child. An in- 
teresting background of part of the story is an 
abandoned farm—“Home of Burgoyne and Pawn- 
packer’s Great Three-Ring Circus.” September 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


From the Earth to the Moon (with sequel, Round the 
Moon). By JuLEs VERNE. Introduction by CLYDE 
FIsHER. Didier. Pp. 309. $3.00. 


Eighty years ago Impey Barbicane and his two 
companions made a trip to the moon in a huge shell 
which they designed for that purpose. Jules Verne’s 
knowledge of the moon so long ago is considered fair- 
ly accurate in 1947. 


Cities of America. By GEORGE SESSIONS PERRY. 
Whittlesey House. Pp. 287. $3.50. 


An interpretive study of twenty-two of America’s 
leading cities. Mr. Perry has caught the motion, 
spirit, and individuality of each city—its traditions, 
its hopes. He pictures the people of the market place, 
the sordidness of slums, the wily racketeers, the gold- 
coast regions, and those qualities which make each 
city different. 


The Last Days of Hitler. By H. R. TREvoR-ROPER. 
Macmillan. Pp. 254. $3.00. 


In Septemper, 1945, the Oxford historian H. R. 
Trevor-Roper was appointed to gather evidence of 
Hitler’s death. He has used this material to tell the 
appalling history of naziism, its rise and decline, the 
suicide of Hitler and Eva Braun, and their crema- 
tion. August Book-of-the-Month Club co-selection. 
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Dirty Eddie. By Lupwic BEMELMANS. Viking. Pp. 
240. $2.75. 


A Hollywood novel. Among the wacky characters 
is Dirty Eddie (a pig). Disowned by his respectable 
swine family, by the good fortune of meeting the 
right people, he becomes a movie star with a fat 
contract. Bemelmans to the nth degree. Readers 
like it or they don’t. 


Proud Destiny. By LION FEUCHTWANGER. Viking. 

Pp. 625. $3.50. 

A very long, complete, and fascinating novel of 
wide scope. An exciting story of Louis XVI and 
Antoinette, of Benjamin Franklin, who was in 
France negotiating for French support for the Amer- 
icans in the Revolution. There are many characters, 
including Voltaire, Archduke Joseph of Austria, and 
Baron Carmon de Figaro. October Literary Guild 
selection. 


Vespers in Vienna. By Bruce Marsna.t. Hough- 
ton. $2.75. 


Characters are caricatures of British military per- 
sonnel and others, 1945. Much conversation about 
religion and world problems. Humor and charm. 
August Book-of-the-Month Club co-selection. 


William Allen White’s America. By WALTER JOHN- 
son. Holt. $5.00. 
An excellent life-study of the editor of the Em- 
poria Gazette, who was regarded as a true representa- 
tive of rural America. 


The European Cockpit. By W1LL1AM Henry CHAM- 
BERLIN. Macmillan. $3.75. 


This distinguished foreign correspondent ex- 
amines the disintegration of European nations. He 
advocates a free federation of European nations to 
stop the Soviet advance. 


Jim Dandy, Fat Man in a Famine. By WILLIAM 
SAROYAN. Harcourt. Pp. 128. $3.00. 


“In Saroyan,” says George Jean Nathan, “the 
American theater has found the freshest, most 
imaginative, audacious, and most genuine humorous 
talent of many moons.” Saroyan says, “Prolonged 
suffering has given everybody in the play dignity, 
humor, and simplicity. Everybody in the play is a 
miracle.” Distinguished by a most unique stage 
setting. 


Tales Out of School. By JouN J. Espey. Knopf. Pp. 
204. $2.50. 
Childhood reminiscences of a boyhood in China, 
by the son of a Presbyterian missionary. Short 
stories; many appeared in the New Yorker. 


Frederick the Great: The Ruler, the Writer, the Man. 
By G. P. Goocu, Knopf. Pp. 376. $5.00. 


A biography of the founder of modern Prussia 
and a history of eighteenth-century Germany, in- 


cluding a study of Voltaire and an essay on political 
science. Three chapters are devoted to Frederick’s 
part in the making of Prussia, but the greater por- 
tion of the volume is an analysis of his character, 
friendships, and ideology. The closing chapter is de- 
voted to “Through German Eyes”—how deeply he 
left his mark on the German character. 


Poems for Music: 1917-1947. By ROBERT HILLyEr. 
Knopf. Pp. 83. $2.50. 
Mr. Hillyer’s interest in the lyric element in 
verse influenced thisselection of seventy lyric poems 
written since 1917. 


Victorian Cinderella: The Story of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. By PHYLLIS WYNN JAcKsoN. Holiday 
House. Pp. 296. $3.00. 

A biography with a nineteenth-century back- 
ground. Five chapters: “An Odd Little Girl,” “First 
Flight,” “Dark Borderland,” ‘ScatteringLeaves,” 
“Broken Chains.” Emphasis is laid upon history and 
the members of the celebrated Beecher family— 
Lyman, the father; Henry Ward; and the educator, 
Sister Kate. Attractive portraits by Elliott Means. 


Reilly of the White House. By Micuakt F. REILLY as 
told to Wrtr1am J. SLocum. Simon & Schuster. 
$3.00. 

Reilly was head of the Secret Service detail at- 
tached to the White House during Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s administration. Breezy, informative, 
and personal. 


The Lightwood Tree. By Berry FLemrnc. Lippin- 
cott. $3.00. 

George Cliott, Georgia history teacher, was a 
champion of American justice, against his personal 
advantage, because he felt liberty of all the people 
was challenged. Historical background. Patriotic. 


Fifty-two Poems. By Mary Wess. Dutton. $2.75. 


Recently discovered poems by the author of 
Precious Bane. Wood engraving by Joan Hassold. 


The World’s Great Madonnas. By CYNTHIA PEARL 

Mavs. Harper. $4.95. 

A giant anthology containing two hundred and 
thirty-five poems, sixty stories, twenty-two hymns; 
also lullabies, carols, and folk songs. One hundred 
and fourteen full-page illustrations, interpretations 
of art reproductions, and pieces of music. 


The Best of Bret Harte. Edited by WILHELMINA 
HARPER and AIMEE PETERS. Reissue. Houghton. 
$3.50. 

Nineteen stories with excellent line drawings by 

Paul Brown. 


A Southern Vanguard. Edited by ALLEN TATE. 
(John Peale Bishop Memorial Volume.) Prentice- 
Hall. Pp. 331. $4.50. 

Nine essays, eleven poems, eight short stories. 

Southern writers on southern topics. Included is 
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“William Faulkner’s Legend of the South,” by Mal- 
colm Cowley, a prize-winning essay. 


The Journals of André Gide, 1889-1939, Vol. 1: 1889- 
1913. Translated from the French, with introduc- 
tion and notes by Justin O’BrRIAN. Knopf. Pp. 
376. $5.00. 


At the age of twenty Gide began keeping a jour- 
nal with no plan for publication. At seventy-seven he 
continues to write of political conflicts, of his person- 
al life, his travels, his philosophy and spiritual con- 
flicts. Two more volumes are scheduled to appear be- 
fore 1950. 


Abigail Adams. By JANET Wuitnxevy. Little, Brown. 

Pp. 357. $4.00. 

The English Quaker-born author is now an Amer- 
ican citizen who combines an English and an Ameri- 
can point of view. She calls the wife of our second 
president and mother of our sixth America’s first 
emancipated woman. A full-length biography writ- 
ten in chatty conversational style. Her information 
is drawn from letters, descendants, and history. 


Legends of Paul Bunyan. Compiled and edited by 
Haroip W. Fetton. Knopf. Pp. 418. $5.00. 


A choice collection. Foreword by James Stevens. 
Introduction by the editor. Carl Sandburg, Louise 
Leighton, Esther Shephard, James Stevens, Robert 
Frost, and others are represented in prose and verse. 
Topically arranged. Print good. Clever color illus- 
trations and black-and-white drawings by Richard 
Bennett. Bibliography of Bunyan material in sculp- 
ture, music, etc. 


The Reign of Victoria. By Hector BowitHo. Howell 
Soskin. $4.50. 


A great biographer’s final history of the English 
queen and her reign. Based upon extensive research, 
letters, and family traditions. Illustrated with Wind- 
sor Castle drawings. 


The Boston Book. By ARTHUR GRIFFIN and ESTHER 
ForsBeEs. Houghton. Pp. 122. $5.00. 


Beautiful photographs by Griffin, a few in color, 
of historic and contemporary scenes. Text by Esther 
Forbes. A charming guidebook and a trustworthy 
social history, with due reverence for the past and 
for patriotic traditions. 


Unity and Difference in American Life. Edited by R. 
M. Maclver. Harper. Pp. 168. $2.00. 


This slender volume presents the addresses given 
at a conference on the problem of welding our rival 
social, political, and economic groups into a larger 
unit capable of the true American way of life. The 
papers are challengingly thoughtful, so that it is 
difficult to stop reading before at least the end of a 
chapter. 


The Theory of Human Culture. By James Fersie- 
MAN. Duell, Sloan. Pp. 361. $5.00. 


“Culture” here means “the organization of value 
in human society.”’ As a philosopher who has studied 
anthropology at first hand and has particularly in- 
vestigated individual and group beliefs concerning 
the nature of being or existence, Feibleman tries to 
lay a foundation for interrelating anthropology, ar- 
cheology, ethnology, linguistics, sociology, and social 
psychology. 


Mr. Review: Daniel Defoe as Author of the Review. 
By WILL1AM LyTTon Payne. King’s Crown Press 
(Columbia University). Pp. 147. $2.25. 


Mr. Payne confines himself to the public charac- 
ter of Defoe as revealed in the Facsimile Text 
Society’s twenty-two-volume edition of the Review. 
Centering upon four subjects—authorship, journal- 
ism, economics, and social relationships—he quotes 
freely from the Review to support his points. 


La Wallonie, 1886-1892: The Symbolist Movement in 
Belgium. By ANDREW JACKSON MATHEWS. 
King’s Crown Press. Pp. 115. $2.25. 


A study of the Symbolist Movement in progress, 
of nineteen-year-old Albert Mochel founding and 
editing the “little review” La Wallonie, introducing 
André Gide to the world, and publishing poems of 
Valéry and many others. 


Society, Culture and Personality: Their Structure and 
Dynamics. By Pritam A. Soroxrn. Harper. 
$7.50. 

Professor Sorokin presents a scholarly restate- 
ment and elaboration of his views on many social, 
cultural, and personal problems. A valuable treatise 
on the sociology of our day. 


America in Our Time, 1896-1946. By D. L. Dumonp. 
Holt. $4.75. 
A comprehensive treatment of the development 
of America through the last fifty years. 


The American Farmer: His Problems and His Pros- 
pects. By Lee Fryer. Harper. Pp. 172. $3.00. 
Will the small farmer be eliminated from our 

agricultural economy? If so, what will be the far- 

reaching results? Present trends, reasons, and facts 
are clearly presented with suggestions for reconstruc- 
tion of rural life. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


The Right W ay with Words: Books 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6. By 
Witiram R. Woop, M. F. CARPENTER, and 
OrHERs. Holt. Pp. 120, 156, 140, 160, 160, respec- 
tively. Books 1-4, $0.68 each; Book 6, $0.72. 


Usage workbooks, with answer coupons per- 
forated for removal, leaving instructions and exer- 
cise material. The first three (for junior high) pre- 
sent the usage problems in story context. Each book 
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consists of five parts. Every lesson of a part deals 
with the same three points. The junior books have a 
progress test and a mastery test in each unit. Book 
6 starts each unit with a diagnostic test. Chief em- 
phasis is upon clearness through correctness. 


Conquest: Book Three. Edited by Georce W. Nor- 
VELL and CaroL Hoviovs. Heath. Pp. 597. $2.00. 


This literature book for the ninth grade consists 
of (1) an anthology of selections approved both by 
critics and by ninth-graders and (2) units on motion 
picture, radio, library skills, reading skills, choral 
reading, and magazine or newspaper reading. Each 
selection is followed by exercises in ‘Recalling the 
Story” and “Thinking It Over.” 


English: Second Course. By ALEXANDER J. Stop- 
DARD, MATILDA BAILEY, and RosAMOND Mc- 
PHERSON. American Book. Pp. 594. $2.08. 

The authors, taking no previous learning for 
granted, begin with a twenty-five-test “inventory” 
to be followed at once by any needed remedial study 
of the “Handbook” and “Workshop” sections. The 
first thirteen chapters present speaking and writing 
activities and try to apply grammatical principles. 
The last half of the book presents the grammar and 
mechanics at length. 


Story Essays. Edited by Harrret L. McCray and 
HELEN Jupson. Holt. Pp. 456. $1.72. 


Informal essays (most of them), frequently with 
a strong narrative element, are grouped into such 
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units as “(Dogs Are Almost Human,” “Colorful Per- 
sonalities,” “What Books Can Mean,” “The World 
Outdoors,” and “Scenes from the War.” The authors 
range from Francis Bacon to Lin Yutang and Frank- 
lin P. Adams. 


Story Biographies. Edited by Harriet L. McCray 
and HELEN Jupson. Holt. Pp. 660. $2.08. 
Forty-six pieces, most of them excerpts, collected 

in nine units: “Searchers of the World,” ‘Pages from 

Animal Life,’”? “Men behind Events,” “Intimate 

Portraits,” “Makers of a Better World,” etc. Meant 

for reading by high-school classes and provided with 

“Suggestions for Discussion.” Frank Buck, Thomas 

Mann, Clarence Day, Helen Keller, Ernie Pyle, and 

Mark Twain are among the authors represented. 


American Saint. By MABEL FarNuM. Didier. $2.50. 


This life of Mother Cabrini, the first American 
(though Italian born) to be canonized, is intended 
for youth. A simple recounting of the busy life of a 
remarkable personality. Non-Catholics will find 
much to admire. 


The Student Editor’s Manual. By JEAN Nasu. Illus- 
trated by HucH Troy. Eton Publishing Corp. 
32 East Fifty-seventh St., New York 22. Paper. 
Pp. 82. $1.40. 

With pages 84 X 11 inches, set in 10-point type, 
this manual contains a huge amount of advice for 
sponsors and staffs of school papers, magazines, and 
annuals. The cartoon illustrations are clever too. 


The Best Sellers’ 


Mid-August to Mid-September, 1947 


FICTION 


1. House Divipep, by Ben Ames Wil- 
liams. Sept. 8. Houghton Mifflin. $5.00 

2. THE Bricut Promise, by Richard Sher- 
man. Aug. 25. Little, Brown. $2.75 

3. Dirty Eppie, by Ludwig Bemelmans. 
Aug. 18. Viking. $2.75 

4. THE MONEYMAN, by Thomas B. Cos- 
tain. July 11. Doubleday. $3.00 

5. PRINCE OF Foxes, by Samuel Shella- 
barger. July 14. Little, Brown. $3.00 

6. SILVER NUTMEG, by Norah Lofts. Aug. 
21. Doubleday. $3.00 

7. THE Great TIDE, by Rubylea Hall. 
Sept. 10. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $3.50 


‘Based upon the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales 
throughout the country during the period. Only 
current books are included. Dates shown are those 
of publication. 


NONFICTION 


1. INSIDE U.S.A., by John Gunther. May 
28. Harper. $5.00 

2. PEACE OF MIND, by Joshua L. Liebman. 
Mar. 22, ’46. Simon & Schuster. $2.50 

3. REILLY OF THE WHITE House, by 
Michael Reilly. Aug. 29. Simon & 
Schuster. $3.00 

4. HuMAN Destiny, by Lecomte Du Nouy. 
Feb. 14. Longmans, Green. $3.50 

5. THe Ecc anp I, by Betty MacDonald. 
Oct. 3, 45. Lippincott. $2.75 

6. I REMEMBER DisTINCTLy, by Agnes 
Rogers & Frederick L. Allen. Sept. 3. 
Harper. $5.00 

7. A Stupy oF History, by Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Mar. 20. Oxford. $5.00 

8. ACRES AND Pains, by S. J. Perelman. 
Aug. 5. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.00 
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KEFAUVER 


BEST-LIKED LITERATURE 


VOLUMES I, II, III. Three exciting books for junior high school reading. 
Varied, absorbing stories chosen for their readability and interest by the stu- 
dents themselves. 


The appealing content ranges from old favorites like The Goldbug to new 
favorites like Leonard Ross’ Education of Hyman Kaplan, with a preponderance 
of new material. Prose, poetry, and biography are kept in well-balanced pro- 
portion in the three volumes. 


These books with their emphasis on pupil-interest and on literature-training 
are widely popular with teachers. Among the efficient teaching aids are the unit 
division with allied workshop activities, the correlation of literature with ex- 
pressional activities, and the extensive training in library and reading skills. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 5 Toronto 5 
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Single copies, $0.35 ° 


* 


In order to 


promote individual reading 


by your students, you should equip them with a broad, 
attractive, safe reading list every student can afford. 


BOOKS FOR YOU 


is an illustrated, classified, annotated list of more 
than 1000 good books for high-school readers. 


In quantities, $0.27 each 
Postpaid! 


* 


NATIONAL COUNCIL of TEACHERS of ENGLISH 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street - Chicago 21 


The Junior Précis Practice Pad 
and 


The Senior Précis Practice Pad 


By PAUL W. LEHMANN 
Headmaster, The Dublin School 


These two publications provide definite instruction 
and plenty of drill material for Précis Writing throughout 
the four years of secondary school. The Junior Pad is de- 
signed for the beginner in précis writing in the earlier 
years of secondary school and for other than college pre- 
paratory classes. Simple précis writing is approached 
through a preliminary study of abstracting, paraphrasing, 
punctuation, vocabulary and sentence building. 

The Senior Precis Practice Pad continues the work in 
the third and fourth year of secondary school and definite- 
ly prepares the student for college entrance examinations. 

Exercises are provided covering both poetry and prose, 
many of the problems being taken from recent College 
Entrance Board, New York State Regents, and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology entrance examinations. 


List Price: 75 cents, each pad 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 


For improving the reading habits of 
your pupils. Buy class sets of 


BROENING'S 


READING FOR SKILL 
Price, $1.70 
Send for Catalog E.J., listing other titles. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 
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Educators comment on 
THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


New College Standard 
DICTIONARY 


EM’-PHA-TYPE €d;tion 


W. CABELL GREET 
Professor of English, Barnard College, Columbia 


University 
“Congratulations on your dictionary! ....This is 
something special....I welcome the new words, 


the revised etymologies, and the logical hyphens. 
I like the legible and handsome typography. As 
always I admire the wording of Funk & Wagnalls 
definitions. I think the arrangement in this volume 
is superior, the illustrations attractive and helpful, 
and your pronunciations are a challenge to all 
makers of phonetic keys.” 
EDWARD S. FULCOMER 
Head of Department of English, New Jersey State 
Teachers College 
“You certainly have solved the problem of pro- 
nunciation....I shall urge all Speech minors and 
pore who come in in advanced standing to our 
— classes to use the EM’-PHA-TYPE stand- 
ard.” 
CHANCELLOR JOHN L. KNIGHT 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
“This new method of indicating stressed syllables 
makes your dictionary a far more usable volume 
e 145,000 entries, more than 5,000 than any which I have seen to date.” 
new words, 1,000 illustrations, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 
1,404 pages, 64% x 914, $5.00 University of Michigan 
plain, $6.00 with thumb index. “The economy which has been achieved through 
. . the use of lighter and thinner paper is most im- 
- Featuring EM’-PHA-TYPE, the pressive. The format is pleasing and clear. Let me 
revolutionary new system of pro- congratulate you on this splendid volume and wish 
nunciation at a glance. you the best of luck on its sales.” 


Since publication of this completely new dictionary in April of this year, more 
than 100 colleges and universities have placed quantity orders. For the inter- 
esting story of the making of this new dictionary and suggestions for getting 
the most out of the book, send for the free booklet “The Story of a New Dic- 


tionary.” 
Send for the FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW COLLEGE STAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY on approval. Stock now available. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 153 Ecst 24th Street, New York 10, New York 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


| J. C. TRESSLER | i 


Through classroom practice, this series prepares the student for his future role 
as an intelligent, active citizen. ENGLISH IN ACTION promotes personality 
development and encourages self-appraisal and self-criticism while building a 
forceful vocabulary and developing a mastery of speech, writing, listening, and 
reading. The books are helpfully illustrated, including many amusing cartoons. 


Two-book and four-book editions. Teacher's Manuals, Practice Books, and Answer 
Books available. For Grades Nine through Twelve. 


JUNIOR 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 


| TRESSLER AND SHELMADINE| 


The personal, informal style in which this series is written appeals greatly to 
the junior high school student. The authors teach correct, fluent expression of 
ideas by providing natural situations for reading, speaking, writing, and listen- 
ing. Each book, like those above, is divided into two parts—Your Language 
Activities and Your Handbook. Strikingly illustrated with halftones and ap- 
propriate cartoons. 


Three books. Teacher's Manuals, Practice Books, and Answer Books available. 
For Grades Seven through Nine. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


|BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON] 


= 


